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CROSS WORD PUZZLE FANS! 


THIS BOOK WILL DOUBLE THE FASCINATION 


No More Hunting For The Right Word 


Whether you are working on a short 
story, an article for a trade paper, writing 
a personal letter, or studying a cross word 
puzzle, this book gives to you the exact 








word you want. 

As an illustration, you are busy on a 
story. Words are flowing from your pen 
in an unceasing stream—but suddenly you 
stop. That last word doesn’t exactly ex- 
press your thought—there ought to be a 
better word—but what is it? 
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on, SHR, a tee ae dictionary is merely to explain the meaning 
pable, striking, glaring, transparent, ee oe — _ — “ " 
Sone dasak, Gociadad memmianae of words; the word being given to find the 

ambigu 1s, -quivocal, is- ° ° ° ° "T° . 
ine Gee. haem, doen, ae idea it is intended to convey. The object 
confused, graphic.” See what a ¢ ‘ah ° . ¢ 
ich at Seman we tee ak omx of the Thesaurus is exactly the opposite of 


mmand. The synonyms of every : : : : : 
ed and anes Gee ee te this; the idea being given, to find the word 


this manner. } : : 
or phrase by which that idea may be most 
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Cut Down Rejection Slips 


Sell your manuscripts the first time out. Let us help you make them right before 
you send them out. You have been too close to the story—it is hard for you to see 
it in proper perspective—you fail to see some of the minor imperfections that may 
stand between the manuscript and its sale. 

In such cases your stories need constructive criticism—they need to be analyzed 
critics lly to discover the flaws—to point out the places that need reconstruction, and 
with instruction on how to do it—to pick out weak spots in the plot—to improve 
cl aracterization, and to show you a dozen other things that need to be done. This 

1ust not be left to amateurs; it must be done by an expert—by one who has been 
beeadih the mill and made a success of his own work. That is why— 


Writer’s Digest Criticism Service 
MAKES THEM SELL GIVES HONEST CRITICISM 


Our criticism Department is conducted | This means that every manuscript which 
by James Knapp Reeve, who can tell you 15 received is read and criticized just as 
to write because he is a successful Carefully as though it were Mr. Reeve’s 
writer himself. He is a man with a deep ©” work, This does not mean that we 
; ; ee P guarantee favorable criticism. Mr. Reeve 
interest in the other writer’s problems, gecymes that you do not just want com- 
and who therefore takes a keen joy in pliments, regardless of the merit of your 
helping to solve them. He is a man, too, work. If your work is good, he tells you 
who knows the market and can give ‘° and suggests a list of suitable markets. 
— a pers If it is faulty, he likewise tells you how 
valuable advice about selling your manu- you can make it better. We guarantee 
ri HONEST CRITICISM. 


RATES FOR CRITICISING PROSE MANUSCRIPTS 


_ Only a nominal fee for our criticism service—made as low as is consistent with 
the quality of the service which we offer, and based upon the length of the manuscript, 
as follows: 
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ORD 00 SOO isso ide as she eee Wesseercceesatnea vate 5.00 
Sixty cents for each additional 1000 words between 5000 and 10,000. 50 cents for 
each additional 1000 words above 10,000. 
CR RITICISM OF VERSE: 5 Cents per line—minimum charge $1.00. Over 100 lines 


4 cents per line. 


Digest Typing Service 


We also offer a Typing Service. For this the rate is 75c for each 1,000 words— 
for poetry and songs, 2c a line. The work is done by expert typists, on a ‘good quality 
f paper, and the price includes one complete set of c: arbon copies. 
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NOW LET OTHERS TELL ABOUT OUR SERVICE! 
“Such criticism is as good as could be possibly secured, I am sure. I am only a beginner, 
but it fits my purpose admirably. I like the candid way you give your honest opinion.”— C., 
Fort Ludlow, Wash, 





“T like the frank way you get at your criticisms, and hope to send you some more stories 
just as soon as I can find time to write them.”—K. R. H., Warren, Pa. 
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YOU Can Write Short Stories 


The Editors Will Buy Them 


Do you want to write and sell short stories? You can. If you are 
a keen observer of life around you, and have a knowledge of the 
technique of putting a short story together, you can write stories that 
the editors will want. For every editor is looking for new, well trained 
writers as eagerly as new writers are seeking markets. The editors are 
waiting for you—you have the idea for the story—and we will supply 
the technical knowledge necessary in writing up your idea. It is 


The Ideal Course in Short Story Writing 


This is a practical Course, designed for the man or woman who wants to start 
at the very beginning of the subject, which is, “What is it that constitutes a story?” 
Nine out of ten writers fail because they cannot answer this simple but important 
question. Then, step by step, the course takes you through all the important subjects 
of theme selection, plot development, suspense, climax, preparation of manuscript, 





and selling. 


THE IDEAL PROGRESSIVE 
The Contents 





Lesson 1. The First Essential of 


LESSON FEATURE 
Short Story Writing. 


The Ideal Progressive Lessons contain a feature pos- 
sessed by no other Course. In order to keep our student woe nee to oN a Story— 
° . and Cz age ° 
absolutely up to the minute, we have just added to our F a dias 
aa ais aes ’ dix eee Be ol Lesson 3. Write About the Things 
regular Ideal Course twelve supplementary Lessons, freshly Wau ‘aner. 
prepared. There is absolutely no charge for this extra Lesson 4, Themes Are Everywhere, 
service, which will give you the benefit of the very latest Lesson 5. Choosing Your Title. 
Lesson 6, The Proper Handling of 
Notes. 
SPECIAL 10-DAY OFFER [eee pie 
= Lesson 8. Explaining “Plot” and 
: “Crisis.” 
The regular price of this IDEAL COURSE IN Lesson 9. How to Secure “Sus- 
SHORT-STORY WRITING is $5.00, but to introduce pense.” 
it to DIGEST readers we are going to make the offer, — 4 nace 
: . ; -€SS¢ . Characterizati 
for immediate acceptance, to send this course, together fi = os cies tac ME Styl 
PP - To hry ¢ rp > TRITER’< “pepT -esson o. Ow to eve otyie, 
with a year's subscription to THE WRITER’S DIGEST— Lesen 13. The Settles — Aimee 
both for p).UU, phere and Color. 
Lesson 14. Dialogue. 
cm . Lesson 15. The Climax. 
USE THIS COUPON TODAY -esson 16. Denouement and Con- 
The Writer’s Digest, clusion. 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, O. -esson 17. Relation of Author to 


Gentlemen: I enclose (P. O. Order or personal check) 
)0, for i by return mail your _IDEAL -esson 18. Short Story A Distinct 


0, for which send to me J : 

URSE IN SHORT STORY WRITING with twelve supple- Literary Form. 

ntary lessons, and also enter my subscription for one year esson 19, Wha > Edi s Wan 

Test Way 4) sara . ete seSS q hat the Editors Want, 

THE WRITER’S DIGEST. (NOTE: If you are already é 00. A S: le Pl 

bscriber | he word “enter” and write in the mar- vesson <U, A Sample ot, 

’ my subscription for one year.) -esson 21, The Young Writer 

Sought by Editors, 

Lesson 22. Preparing the Manu 

script, 
Lesson 23. Originality. 
Lesson 24. Revising the Manuscript 


Lesson 25. Selling the Story. 


ideas in writing and selling your stories. 
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Books for Writers 


THE 36 DRAMATIC SITUATIONS.—A cata- 
logu e of all the possible situations that the many 
relations of life offer to the writer. The author read 
and analyzed thousands of plays and novels, and 
resolved their basic story material into fundamental 

categories. A true philosophic consideration, prac- 
Se il in every respect, makes available to every writer 
all the possible material that life offers. By Georges 
Polti. (Translated by Lucile Ray.) Price, $1.50. 


88 WAYS TO MAKE MONEY BY WRITING.— 
Hints, helps, recipes and suggestions for writers who 
want to exchange their less pretentious efforts for 
checks of $5 or $10 each. Tells how to make money 
by Syndicating, 4 Writing Advertising, by Doing 
Press Work, by riting Greeting Card Verses and 
Sentiments, etc, There is a list of markets, with 
addresses, Price, $1.20. 


HOW TO WRITE A SHORT STORY.—The 
author points out every step from the idea to the 
finished short story. There are seven chapters: The 
Plot; Method of Narration; The Introduction; The 
Story Proper; Conclusion and Climax; The Prepara- 
tion of the Manuscript; The Placing of the Story. 

Price, 65c. 


MODERN PHOTOPLAY WRITING — ITS 
CRAFTSMANSHIP.—By Howard T. Dimick. The 
Best Book of Instruction on Photoplay Writing Yet 
Published.—A_ book for the beginner, and for the 
successful worker who is already selling his scenarios ; 
it teaches the primary steps, and each successive step 
up to the completed play; there are new lessons in 
technique, in the use of material, problems of the 
play, and in the business management and selling of 
work, 392 Pages; Cloth; Price, $3.00. 


THE WRITER’S BOOK, Sth Edition, 381 Pages. 
An invaluable desk book, as it touches almost every 
form of literary endeavor, and among other things 
contains extensive treatment of certain leading sub- 
jects, as follows: “A Course in Short Story Writing,” 
a s of articles which considers every phase of the 
art of the short story. ‘How to Write English,” a 
series of five articles, with other essays, covers the 

y of grammar, syntax, rhetoric, punctuation, etc., 
the writer’s standpoint. ““The Making of Verse,” 

a series, with other articles, forms a complete expo- 
sition of the making and selling of verse. Among 
the many subjects included in the four hundred 
ges of the book are Play, Essay, Joke, Juvenile, 
Serial, Novel and Song Writing. Price, $2.50. 


TECHNIQUE OF FICTION WRITING.—Study 
of this book will give definite knowledge of how to 
devel »p any basic idea into the best story that can be 
built around it. The most important warn of its kind. 

Price, $1.75. 





» Maree THE SHORT STORY.—A Practical 
Rugeeen of Germ-Plots, What They Are and Where 
ind Them: The Structure and Development of the 
Plot, and the Relation of the Plot to the Story. The 
Contents include a number of both Simple and Com- 
plicated Plots, Clearly Worked Out, to afford writers 
conatieal examples in Plot Building, Price, $1.00, 


THE MANUSCRIPT RECORD. Will enable you 
to ke track of, and furnishes a complete record of 
all MSS. Indispensable to any writer who desires 
a simple and efficient method of record-keeping. Any 
detail relative to the sending out of each individusl 

manuscript instantly available. A saver of time, 
money and labor, Price, 70c. 


WHAT EDITORS WANT.—An inexpensive book- 
let that puts in tabloid form the answer to this great 
question that thousands of writers ask each day. 
handy desk help. Price, 25c. 


RHYMES AND METERS.—A practical manual 
for versifiers; offers an understandable, easily applied 
treatment of Verse Making in General, Rhyme, Meter, 
Stanza Forms, Subtleties of Versification. The 
Quatrain and Sonnet, The Ballade and Other French 
Forms, Types of Modern Verse, The Song, Verse 
Translation. Price, 75c. 


WRITING FOR THE TRADE PRESS.—A vet- 
eran writer who has minted thousands of his ideas 
into the coin of trade press editors, tells definitely, 
and in detail, how to make a success of trade press 
authorship. It is likely that Mr. Farrington has 
contributed to more periodicals than any other living 
writer. He has edited several trade papers, and this 
book is the outcome of years of experience. 

Price, $1.00. 


PRACTICAL AUTHORSHIP.—Designed to afford 
writers an insight into certain technical and financial 
aspects of the profession of letters as followed by 
the general writer for current publications, It will 
give you information upon writing which will help 
you in every phase of your work—short stories, 
essays, verse, articles. Each writer will find some- 
thing useful about his specialty. By James Knapp 
Reeve. Price, $1.50. 


THE ART OF INVENTING CHARACTERS. 
This is a further development and elaboration of the 
principles set forth in The 36 Dramatic Situations. 
The incredible number of human types heretofore 
unknown in literature, and yet awaiting discovery and 
presentation is indicated. Of incalculable value to 
all writers interested in a psychological approach to 
the art of fiction writing. By Georges Polti, Author 
of The 36 Dramatic Situations (Translated from the 
French by Lucile Ray). 282 pages. cloth. Price, $2.50. 








Ready Now! 


The standard guide to all markets for manuscripts, 
The sale of the least important of your manuscripts 
will repay cost of book. Price $2.50. 


Manuscripts.” 
for all writers. 


A new and completely revised 
edition of “1001 Places to Sell 





JAMES KNAPP REEVE, Publisher 
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FRANKLIN, OHIO 
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Three Big Opportunities 


Why Not Do It the Right Way? 


Why stumble along in the ruts, making mistakes, doing things the wrong way, 
submitting manuscripts to editors without proper preparation? All of this can be 
avoided by the student of the “IDEAL” COURSES in Photoplay Writing, Short Story 
Writing, and News Writing. 

GET A CHECK INSTEAD OF A REJECTION SLIP 


To write a photoplay, short story, or any other manuscript, that will bring back a 
check instead of a rejection slip, one must learn the fundamentals first. There is a 
demand for your work—if it is good, and the sole purpose of these courses is to help 
vou make it good. 

A review of the Lesson-heads will convince you that these courses are thorough, 
taking the student from the “Primary grade” to the “university diploma.” After you 
have mastered any one of these “IDEAL” COURSES, if then you don’t succeed, 
it is time to turn your efforts elsewhere. 


COURSE IN SHORT- “IDEAL” COURSE IN NEWS- 
WRITING AND CORRE- 
SPONDENCE 


A Promising Field. 

What News Is. 

News Sources. 

How to Handle the Story, 
How to Get the Story to the 
Paper. 

Newspaper Correspondence. 
How to Handle ‘“‘Copy.” 

. General Instructions. 

. Expressions to Avoid. 


“IDEAL” COURSE IN PHOTO- “IDEAL” 
PLAY WRITING STORY WRITING 


1. First Essentials of Short-Story 
Writing. 

2. How to Get a Story. 

3. Write About the Things You 


Choosing Words. 
Origin of the Photoplay. 
Development of the Modern 
Photoplay. K 
First Requisite of the Writer. api ‘ 
, ser + nes Are Everywhere. 
The Theme and the Basic Idea. - bags ‘ 
. ‘ ee 5. Importance of Good Titles. 
Gathering Material for the Story, : ais eae 
) : f ne OL f 
I S , 1 ” amie ae . oe 
The SROFY rye 7. Writing the Story. 
Building the Plot. 8. Plot —- Suspense — Crisis. 
Titles—Their Importance. ‘9. How to Handle Emotion, . Branches of Correspondence. 
The Synopsis. 10. Describing the Characters. . Correspondence as a_ Bread 
Making the Story Real. 11. How to Attain “Style.” Winner. 
The Use of Suspense and Sur- 12, Atmosphere and Color. 
prise. 13. How to Write Dialogue. SPECIAL OFFER FOR 
. Human Interest, Heart Interest, 14. Climax and Conclusion, PROMPT ACCEPTANCE 
and Punch, 15. Don’t Be a Quitter. The regular price of any of 


14. Development of By-Plots, 16. Relation of the Author to His the “Ideal” Courses is $5.00. 
The regular price of a year’s 
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. Importance of the Opening Para- 18. Stories that People Want. have your choice of any one of 
graph. 19. How to Develop a Plot. the courses described, together 
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scripts. 22. How to be Original. already a subscriber, your sub- 
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Finding a Market for Children’s Verse 


By CHARLES C. REAKIRT, JR. 


(Formerly of the Sunday Editorial Staff of the Cincinnati Enquirer) 


“Somewhere the land of youth and love and 

laughter 

Lies near—so near, the echoes of old songs 

Beat in the stillness on a leaping heart, 

And whisperings of long-remembered voices 

Recall the dear, lost treasure of the years...” 

—C. W. Kennedy. 

There is a demand for a certain class of 
verse which many writers pass over. This 
is all the more surprising to me because it 
seems as though authors both old and 
young, experienced and inexperienced alike, 
are overlooking a channel into which they 
might pour with profit not the turbulent 
outbursts of their souls, but the most simple, 
easy, quiet, childlike verse-writing of which 
we al, at times, are guilty. I have refer- 
ence to the juvenile poetry which appears 
in nearly all the magazine sections of Sun- 
day newspapers. In most of these sections 
a page or so is devoted to stories and verses 
for young folk. If you have given any time 
or attention to reading the material which 
appears in such children’s departments you 
have undoubtedly felt that you could pro- 
luce literature of a quality on a par, if not 
better, than that which is run with almost 
clock-like regularity each week. 

As it was my pleasure, rather than task, 
to conduct the magazine section of the 
Cincinnati Enquirer several years ago, I be- 
lieve that I am in a position to indicate in 
this article what kind of children’s verse is 
desired by the usual run of Sunday news- 
papers, and I hope that I may also be able 


to point out a market which will be well 
worth the investigation of those of you 
who occasionally dabble in simple rhymes. 

Many writers have the mistaken idea that 
editors are very disagreeable men, men in 
whose past lives there must have been some 


secret sorrow which has served to sour them 
toward the world in general and authors in 
particular. Let me assure you that such is 
not the case. Editors are among the most 
peasant people in the world. The majority 
of them have extremely sunny dispositions, 
excellent digestions, get along splendidly 
with their wives, and raise no particular 
objection even to having their mothers-in- 
law visit them. But you must remember 
that they are extremely busy. This is espe- 
cially the case with newspaper editors. Fur- 
thermore, it is their business to give the 
public, their readers, not what the editors 
like personally, but what they honestly be- 
lieve to be and have found out to be what 
the public wants to read. This is the point 
which must always be borne in mind when 
writing for any publication. 

What kind of verse do children like? 
This is what we must consider first in writ- 
ing for the juvenile sections of Sunday 
newspapers. The classics among juvenile 
poetry are not many. There are the “Mother 
Goose Rhymes,” “The Night Before Christ- 
mas,” “Mary’s Little Lamb,” and a few 
others. Inasmuch as the verse which ap- 
pears in newspapers is supposed to be read 
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by the children themselves we may omit 
“Mother Goose” from our consideration. 
These are more simple rhymes which are 
read or recited to children long before they 
have reached school age. 


What, then, are the characteristics of 
“The Night Before Christmas” and “Mary’s 
Little Lamb” which have insured the long 
popularity of these two poems? Note, first, 
that they each tell a complete story ; second, 
that they contain only simple, easily under- 
standable words; third, that they are full 
of action; fourth, that they arouse interest 
and sympathy ; and fifth, that they stimulate 
the imagination. 

I might mention other points in connec- 
tion with the trend of thought in present- 
day children’s verse, how the psychology of 
the poem must be child-psychology, how the 
logic should be that of an immature mind, 
and how the points in the plot which loom 
the biggest in juvenile thought should ap- 
pear to be the most important in the denoue- 
ment. But such an analysis, aside from 
being exceptionally boring, is never very 
helpful nor very satisfactory. Learning to 
write children’s verse is like learning to ride 
a bicycle: You can read innumerable tracts 
on the subject without ever acquiring the 
knack ; practice is after all the only method 
of attaining success. 

It is said that unless we become as little 
children we shall not enter the Kingdom of 
Heaven. After all, isn’t it true that child- 
hood is the most blessed and the happiest 
period of all our lives, the time back to 
which we turn our memories with the great- 
est degree of pleasure and satisfaction? 
Many incidents in our childhood recur with 
startling distinctness at times, until we can 
almost see again old scenes and hear again 
in our ears the joyful shouts of long-for- 
gotten play-mates. Yes, “somewhere the 
land of youth and love and laughter lies 
near,” and I think that one of our greatest 
joys is to drift once more in fancy back to 
that land, to try to think and feel and live 
again as we did in our carefree and truly 
happy childish days. 

We all treasure these recollections, these 


incidents of our earliest contact with the 
world about us, and many of us have doubt- 
less written of them in one way or another, 
Have you ever thought that perhaps chil- 
dren today would like to hear of them, not 
from a philosophical, but from a purely 
narrative standpoint? This is what the 
Sunday editors think, and for this reason 
those of them who conduct juvenile sections 
are quite willing to pay good money for the 
privilege of letting their young readers know 
just how much fun you had on a certain 
picnic in the woods one summer’s day, or 
all about the dollies’ tea party, or any one 
of the countless events which formed such 
a vivid and lastingly pleasant picture in 
your own mind as a child. 

If you are in the mood for it you will 
find that children’s poetry is the easiest 
kind to write, and not only this but doing 
it will give you a great deal of pleasure. 
Furthermore, it requires very little time, 
and last, but not by any means least, it is 
the most saleable of all the types of lyric 
art. 

Briefly, here are the requirements which 
the majority of Sunday editors make. First, 
the poem should tell a story; second, it 
should be in very simple language so that 
a child can understand it; and third, it 
should contain not more than about four 
hundred words. Too many would-be writ- 
ers of children’s verse sing of the birdies 
in the tree-tops and describe the foliage and 
the snugness of the nest with great accuracy 
without having any plot to their work at 
all. While this type of manuscript may be 
accepted and published, it is not because of 
its merit but because at the time the paper 
went to press there was nothing better in 
the editor’s hands of which he could make 
use. If he had had a poem which told a 
story, the writer of the purely descriptive 
lyric would have received a rejection slip 
while the check would have gone to the per- 
son who had worked into his or her verse 
a brief, interesting, understandable, little 
plot. 

Since the tales which we are to tell will 
be simple ones we must use a simple lyric 
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verse form in which to express ourselves. 
The ballad form lends itself admirably to 
juvenile poetry. It has a swing, a move- 
ment about it which carries the story on 
rapidly to its conclusion, and the rhyme 
scheme is so uninvolved that it presents 
practically no difficulties and necessitates 
sarcely any circumlocution. This enables 
us to employ words which are nearly all of 
one syilable. 

Payment for juvenile verse will vary, of 
course, with the paper to which it is sub- 
mitted. The rate of the larger newspapers 
is usually about a dollar a stanza. In con- 
cuding this article let me add a few words 
about submitting manuscripts. Don’t expect 
to get a reply from a newspaper by return 
mail. Such an occurrence is a rarity. Re- 
member that there are many manuscripts 
besides yours which must be considered, and 
that in case the editor decides to use yours 
it must wait its turn for publication. It is 
a good plan to keep submitting verses at 
regular intervals of once every two weeks 
or so, as in this way the editor will eventu- 
ally get a good supply of your work on 


hand and consequently the chances are 
greatly increased that some of it will be 
used after a time. If you submit only one 
poem and let it go at that, it is very likely 
that your single effort may become buried 
under a pile of other contributions awaiting 
publication, and you may not hear from it 
for many months. Another point in the 
favor of the regular contribution of verse 
is that after a while the editor will become 
acquainted with your work and so be more 
inclined to use it than if both it and you 
were practically unknown to him. 

It makes very little difference whether 
you call upon the editor personally in sub- 
mitting such a manuscript, or simply mail 
it to him. It will receive the same amount 
of consideration finally. The main point is 
that here, among the Sunday newspapers, 
is a demand for a certain kind of verse, 
and if you like to write for children, or 
rather, if you like once in a while to imagine 
that you are again a child and can then 
write as a child thinks, you will find a 
logical and a profitable market for what 
you will take real delight in writing. 





What is Literary Talentr 


By THOMAS H. UZZELL 


Former Fiction Editor, Collier’s Weekly and Author of “Narrative Technique.” 


Just before I sat down to write this ar- 
ticle, a young woman came to me saying 
she wanted help in writing short stories. 
lasked her how much writing she had done, 
and her answer was, “None,” and she had 
been wanting to write for eight years! A 
hopeless case. People who want to write, 
write; they don’t think about it. They may 
Write very badly because they are too sub- 
jective and have no idea of an audience and 
know nothing about technique, but — they 
will write something. Their interest gives 
them the energy needed to get the writing 
done. 

On the intensity and the endurance of a 
person’s interest in his writing does his suc- 
cess hang more utterly than on any other 


single factor. Love of the medium and 
love of the deed or want of that love make 
or break ninety-five out of every hundred 
aspirants. Where that love is, you find 
something as deep as life itself. How much 
writing have you already done? The an- 
swer to this question will offer the best 
solution I know as to how much writing you 
are going to do. 

Legions of people with literary ambitions 
who get nowhere are more pre-occupied 
with the thought of why they would like to 
succeed than with the thought of how they 
are going to win success. They want to “win 
fame,” “earn some money,” to “fulfill am- 
bition,” “make their friends proud of 
them”; and, alas, too many of them have 
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turned to fiction after failing at everything 
else they have tried, as the one thing within 
their slender powers. 

Desire for money or fame are not at all 
inconsistent with a genuine literary pur- 
pose; they are generally incentives to ener- 
getic action; but if the action is not the 
putting of ideas in the shape of words on 
paper, all resolutions will come to nothing. 

One of the commonest errors with re- 
gard to this desire to write is the mistaking 
of a love of reading for a talent for writing. 
Once he realizes that the easier a book is to 
read the more painful the labor that pro- 
duced it, the person with this “book-lover” 
complex becomes discouraged. His interest 
was not in self-expression, but in being 
“literary.” 

A handicap even greater than this “book- 
lover complex” is that caused by some path- 
ological inhibition, some nervous disorder 
which prevents the writer from compre- 
hending the conduct of normal human be- 
His writings express not life as it is, 


ings. 
This 


but some suppressed personal desires. 
psychopathologic problem of writers is too 
wide and intricate a subject to be more than 
touched on here. 

The highest mark of genuine writing tal- 
ent is an interest in the art so deep that copy 
in quantity is produced. Jack London was 
fond of quoting his favorite author, Con- 
follows: “An artist is a man of 

Action for the literary artist is 


rad, as 
action.” 
writing. 

Nearly every student writer postpones 
too long the hour of beginning. He hopes 
for the beautifully finished plot, the perfect 
word, the high inspiration. The art of 
writing is a well-developed habit under con- 
stant control. Years of writing are neces- 
sary for practically every aspirant to de- 
velop this habit effectively enough to re- 
lease his message to the world. For the 
average student a million words are needed 
for this training in habit only. 

Whether or not you should write is a 
question you must decide for yourself. It 
is both a moral and a literary problem. 
Most of us do the things we want to do, 
and writing is no exception. If you have 
an interest in writing you are writing; if 


you haven’t you are not, and that is jus 
about all there is to it—on the moral side. 
If, however, you have been writing per- 
sistently without attaining satisfactory re. 
suits, you may well seek expert advice as to 
the things which may be hindering yoy, 
Such advice can only direct and guide your 
energies which in themselves are your main 
asset. 

If it were possible to give a “formula 
for literary success,” such analyses of wri- 
ters’ assets as I have made would lead me 
to say that, in the case of the average 
writer of second and third-rate popular 
stories we would find that his success de- 
pended 

60 per cent on sheer industry or energy, 

10 per cent on personality, 

30 per cent on technical skill. 

The writer who produces a best seller or 
wins national fame for the high quality of 
his art owes his success, we would find, 

45 per cent to sheer industry, 

+5 per cent to personality, 

10 per cent to technique. 

If I am even approximately right in my 
analysis, the factor of energy or industry 
plays a larger role in literary talent than is 
generally supposed. It is also my belief 
that, beyend a certain point, when sufficient 
energy is allowed, a writer succeeds in his 
work in exact proportion to the depths and 
richness of his personality. This last fac- 
tor is the variable one. It is the only true 
inspiration. It is that gift which may most 
truly be said to be born in us, and the pos- 
session of which may be said to rest in the 
laps of the gods and, as one disappointed 
writer I know, says, “The gods sometimes 
stand up!” 


TRY, TRY AGAIN 
When the thing comes back that you sent 
away, 
All blithesome and hopeful and happy, 
Just grit your teeth—there’s another day; 
Get busy and make it snappy; 
There’s many a sad (rejection) slip 
'Twixt the cup of Fame and the Poet's lip’ 
WaricutT FIELD. 
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Writing for Trade Journals 


By HAROLD F. PODHASKI 


In last month’s article of this three-part 
series I discussed in some detail the writing 
i the merchandising story. 

In this article I am presenting a list of 
what I would term the twenty-five best 
markets in the United States for this type 
of material, and outlining in a more or less 
complete manner the precise nature of the 
editorial requirements of each of these mag- 
azines. To most of these journals I have 
sold merchandising stories myself during 
the past five years, and the information I 
list concerning them is therefore the result 
largely of personal experience and a close 
study of the magazines themselves. 

Furthermore, all of the magazines in this 
list with two or three exceptions pay on ac- 
ceptance at rates of from 1 cent per word 
upward. The few included in the list that 
pay on publication I have always found, use 
my stories promptly, in some cases the 
check being received as quickly as from 
some of the other magazines that pay on 
acceptance. 


American Paint and Oil Dealer, 3713 
Washington Boulevard, St. Louis, Mo. 
Monthly. Rate: 1 cent per word on ac- 
ceptance. 

Circulation is 50 per cent to retail paint 
dealers; remainder to manufacturers and 
jobbers and their salesmen, to retail store 
salesmen, etc. All articles pertain to some 
phase of retail merchandising, usually illus- 
trated with photographs. Length is up to 
1,500 and 2,000 words, but preference is for 

material, 300 to 500 words, several 
stories of this length being used in each is- 
sue. Many window and interior store dis- 
play photographs of paint are published, 
ad quite a few articles with illustrations 
showing how demonstration has increased 
In the shorter ar- 


c 


f sales for dealers. 
ticles unusual plans and ideas of a mer- 
chandising nature paint dealers have suc- 
cessfully used comprise the primary subject 


covered. These concern all phases of sell- 
ing and advertising. 


Automotive Merchandising, 97 Horatio 
St., New York City. Monthly. Rate: 
1 cent per word on publication. As material 
is ordinarily used at once receipt of check 
is usually quite prompt. 

Circulation is largely confined to retail 
dealers handling accessories. All articles, 
therefore, pertain to some phase of retail 
merchandising, many of them illustrated. 
Length is up to 2,500 words, but preference 
is for shorter material not over 1,500 words. 
Many shorter articles than this also are 
used in each issue in the nature of success- 
ful plans and ideas of a merchandising or 
advertising nature. The editorial contents 
invariably are of a very practical nature, 
telling in the fewest possible words just 
how the thing was done in such a manner 
that other readers of the magazine can use 
the same plan or method in their own busi- 


ness. 


Bankers’ Monthly, 536 South Clark St., 


Chicago, Ill. Monthly. Rate: About 3%4 
to 1 cent per word on acceptance. 
Circulation is almost entirely to bank offi- 
cials. All articles, therefore, pertain to 
some phase of banking, usually with illus- 
trations. The length of the article may be 
what the subject merits. Some fiction is 
also published, usually pertaining to banking 
or some business topic of interest to bank- 
ers. Suggested topics for special articles 
would include direct mail or other forms of 
advertising used by banks to increase 
savings deposits, to teach the lesson of 
thrift, etc.; descriptions of particularly at- 
tractive banks with photographs; stories of 
women who have succeeded in the banking 
business ; methods of dealing with employees 
and keeping them satisfied with their work ; 
courtesy as an aid to increased business if 
the subject were discussed by some well 
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known banker; legal matters pertaining to 
the banking business; stories of booklet ad- 
vertising, or institutional newspaper adver- 
tising that has proven successful; articles 
on purchasing, etc. The material must be 
intensely practical, and must emanate from 
a thoroughly reliable source, preferably 
some well known banker. 


Building Supply News, 40? South Dear- 
born St., Chicago, Ill. Weekly. Rate: 1 
cent per word on publication. As the mag- 
azine is weekly, and material is ordinarily 
used in two to four or five weeks, this is 
virtually payment on acceptance, as checks 
are sent very promptly. 

Circulation is about 80 per cent to retail 
building supply dealers. Most of the ar- 
ticles used, therefore, cover some phase of 
building material merchandising. Length 
is what the subject may merit, but the 
preference is given to the shorter articles 
unless the article be a particularly good one. 
Photographs are always wanted with 
special articles. The lines handled include 
sand and gravel, cement, burned clay prod- 
ucts, such as brick, tile, etc., mortar, lime, 
gypsum, plaster, wall board, roofing and 
lumber. <A preferred subject seems to be 
the descriptive story of some successful 
dealer firm, telling precisely and briefly just 
how this success was won, and with several 
photographs. Quite a few brief stories are 
used in each issue, 100 to 400 words usually, 
in the nature of unusual plans and ideas 
dealers have used with success. A two-page 
department, Hobnobbing Among Our Sup- 
ply Folks, uses many personal items about 
dealers and dealer firms from 50 to 200 
words in length, while there is another de- 
partment known as Short-Cuts giving a 
$5.00 prize each week for the best item. 


Burroughs Clearing House, Burroughs 
Adding Machine Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Monthly. Rate: 2 cents to 3 cents per 
word on acceptance. 

This is a house organ of the Burroughs 
Adding Machine Co. and it reaches execu- 
tive officials of every bank in the United 
States and Canada. All articles published 
pertain to some phase of banking, or to 


some topic of direct interest to this class of 
readers. Photographs are used with most ar- 
ticles. The length may be from 500 to 3,000 
words. Inasmuch as about the same type of 
materiai is used as in the Bankers’ Monthly, 
with the exception of fiction, it will not be 
listed here again. For further information 
regarding possible subjects, see the Bankers’ 
Monthly, the requirements of which have 
been previously given. 


De Laval Monthly, care of the De Laval 
Separator Co., New York City. Monthly. 
Rate: 1 cent per word on acceptance. 

This magazine is also a house organ and 
is issued by the De Laval Separator Com- 
pany for circulation among dealers who 
handle this company’s product; the primary 
field covered, therefore, is hardware stores 
and firms handling farm implements. Hence 
most of the articles published pertain to 
some phase of retail selling in this type of 
store, covering all phases of merchandising. 
The preferred length of articles is from 750 
to 1,500 words, and these must be intensely 
practical, telling precisely how the thing 
was done. A type of article that would 
probably find a ready acceptance would be 
one telling how some dealer succeeded in 
increasing the sale of this company’s prod- 
uct, providing the method were practical 
and could be used by other dealers also. 


Department Store World, 300 Lincoln 
Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. Monthly. Rate: 
| cent per word on acceptance. 

This magazine circulates among the own- 
ers and officials of department stores and 
general stores, and to some extent among 
the owners of retail and specialty shops. 
The articles used cover all phases of mer- 
chandising of the lines that are handled 
in the average department or general store. 
The preference of the editor is for practical 
plans, ideas and methods used successfully 
to increase sales, lessen overhead costs, 
make possible a keener buying program, in- 
crease the value of advertising, and the like. 
Such material should be obtained directly 
from department managers, buyers, or from 
the merchant himself. Length is up to 
2,500 words, but a particularly worth while 
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iect could be even longer than this. Pho- 
phs and other illustrative matter are 
y used with stories. Suggested sub- 
would include window and interior 
re display photos of a particularly at- 
ive nature; articles on inventory; ar- 


veil arranged departments with illus- 
ons; stories of unusually successful 
‘tien methods; unusual or efficient 
ls of compensating sales people; in- 
ws with successful buyers describing 
ir methods; or any other really informa- 
article describing some merchandising 
d successfully used. 


Goods Merchants’ Trade Journal,725 
Ave., Des Moines, Iowa. Monthly. 
| cent per word on acceptance. 
circulation of this magazine is largely 
ined to the executive officials and own- 


rs of department and general stores and 


‘es handling dry goods exclusively ; some 


irculation to clothing stores, shoe stores, 


\rticles used cover all phases of mer- 
lising of these lines, of a type some- 
similar to the material used in the 


epartment Store World, listed above. The 


erial is always short, seldom running 
1,000 words, or 1,500 words at the 


most, save in rare cases. Photographs and 


illustrations are very freely used. As 
magazine has a traveling staff of writers 


ho supply a large part of its contents, 


s must be particularly good to find a 
ket here. But the worthwhile, informa- 
story will sell if it is briefly written, 
gets away from the hackneyed type. 
‘titles of recent articles published will 
a general idea of the exact nature of 
material used. How Ransom’s Staged 
ig Party Among the Lingerie; How 
’s Customers Distributed Store’s Char- 
und; Why Grand Leader Window Dis- 
Feature Variety; Osage Personal 
sfer System Makes Sales Jump; How 
| Will Makes Good Corset Customers; 
Movies Show Right and Wrong Ways 
ell; Moving Art Needlework Back 
ed Sales Up 200 Per Cent at Stein’s; 
‘es Under Glass Make Sales Simple But 


Profitable; Mayer’s Color Contest Brings 
In 500 Boys Each Week. 


Furniture Age, 4828 Sheridan Road, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Monthly. Rate: 1 cent per word 
on publication. Material purchased by the 
editor is ordinarily used promptly. 

The circulation of this magazine is al- 
most entirely to furniture retailers. All 
articles published, therefore, pertain to some 
phase of retail furniture merchandising. 
Preferred length of articles is 500 to 1,500 
words, but a really worthwhile subject could 
probably be somewhat longer than this. A 
ereat many photographs and _ illustrations 
are used. Only actual method stories are 
published, invariably showing precisely 
how the thing was done. In addition to 
plans and methods of a profit making na- 
ture, personality or human interest stories 
are also used of really successful and well- 
known furniture dealers or _ salesmen. 
These include a portrait of the man. De- 
scriptive stories of successful furniture 
stores also are used, telling how and why 
the firm became successful, describing the 
appearance of the store, the arrangement of 
the merchandise for effective display, etc., 
with photographs of the interior and ex- 
terior of the place. 


Good Hardware, 709 Sixth Ave., New 
York City. Monthly. Rate: 1 cent per 
word and up on acceptance, according to 
worth of story. 

Circulation is almost entirely confined to 
retailers and jobbers of hardware. Articles 
published cover the retail end of the busi- 
ness from the merchandising standpoint. 
The preferred length of articles is 200 to 
1,000 words, the shortest story having the 
best chance of acceptance, as many very 
short articles are used in each issue. Some 
fiction with a merchandising background is 
used, from 3,000 to 3,500 words in length. 
Photographs and illustrations are used with 
some of the stories. Like the Furniture 
Age, method stories only are wanted, telling 
how the thing was done in the fewest pos- 
sible words. As the hardware field covers 
a variety of lines, there is a more or less 

(Continued on page 68) 





What Writers Should Know and Do 


By JAMES KNAPP REEVE 


At the conclusion of my article in last 
month’s WriTeEr’s Dicest, I cautioned writ- 
ers to be certain that they well know that 
about which they are attempting to write; 
and that this caution should be observed 
either in the writing of fact articles or in 
fiction work. 

[liustrations for the necessity of this cau- 
tion are before me upon my desk at the 
moment. In one manuscript that I have 
been examining this morning, a person is 
In payment 
The 


author had entirely overlooked the fact that 


about to purchase a painting. 
for this ke writes a certified check. 
a customer’s check upon a bank cannot be 
certified until after drawn. Certification is 
made at the bank by an official of the bank. 
The occurrence narrated took place at a 
distance from the bank. 

In another manuscript, an artist, to prove 
his claim that he is an artist, is depicted as 
showing his “certificate of scholarship” 
from an art school. It is needless to re- 
mark that real artists do not go about with 
“certificates” of this sort in their pockets. 

Perhaps a score of years ago, fact stories 
of the wild and woolly west attained con- 
siderable popularity. Immediately came a 
horde of followers, most of whom had little 
knowledge of the life they attempted to 
depict. lditors in arose in 
their wrath and this promising field for the 
story teller became a barren waste, so far 


consequence 


as results were concerned. 

Now to enlarge upon this subject a bit. 
A correspondent recently asked me why it 
was necessary, in a writing which was 
avowedly fiction, to be so careful about the 
incidents, situations, etc. 
A fiction story, un- 


truthfulness of 
The answer is obvious. 


less pure fantasy and romance, should read 


as though it all might have happened in real 
life. There is the end of the fiction writer’s 
art, to give this illusion of verisimilitude. 
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III 


If he fails in this end, he fails in his whole 
effort. 

While it is supposed that editors have ob- 
served as nearly as possible the old dictum, 
“T will make all knowledge mine,” it is not 
true that they are infallible; and occasion- 
ally a story may get by which has some 
gross error of the sort to which I have al- 
luded above. But’should it get by, the edi- 
tor will hear of it through many “interested 
readers,” and it is safe to say that the writer 
who has been the cause of his blunder 
wi.l not soon again appear in his pages. 

It will be apparent in the course of these 
articies that there are many things the be- 
ginning writer must not do. I would like 
greatly to apply to my theme the rule upon 
which the Montessori system of instructing 
children is based—never to use the direct 
negative command. 

But it does really seem at times that there 
are more “don’ts” for the writer to observe 
than the contrary. This is on a par with 
that other axiom for writers—that more 
acceptances are won by what is left out of a 
story than by what is put in. 

Among the things not to be done is to 
send editors “old stuff.” There are some 
themes so hackneyed and worn that an edi- 
tor recognizes them at a first glance, and 
throws them into the discard. A long time 
ago, editors of humorous papers began to 
place their taboo on the mother-in-law joke 
and the Jew-baiting joke. Later came the 
prohibition, in fiction, of the mother-in-law 
story theme. From that the list began to 
grow and to include the stories told by let- 
ters, the stories told in diary form, the first 
person stories of the New England spinster, 
the little stories bui't around petty domestic 
difficulties, the stories of the mortgaged 
home, those of the wilful runaway son re- 
turning laden with wealth—in fact a long 
list which might be called the editor’s index- 
expurgatorius. 
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Yet perhaps there is not one of these 
nes from which an acceptable story 
ht not be made today, if handled by an 





experienced and competent literary worker. 


For it is true that there are no new 
emes; every phase of human life having 
een made subject to the needs of the fiction 
writer. But the older the theme, the more 
iten it has been used, the greater the need 

superlative literary skill in adapting it 
for consumption. If you must tell old 
stories, tell them in a new way. 

The fact that old themes may be used 
r and over in new ways is evidenced by 








ve 
the continual reappearance of the “triangle” 
story. This offers the very oldest of fic- 
il themes and it has been used by the 
greatest writers, both of fiction and the 
lrama. In fact there are very few great 
novels which do not exploit this theme to 
some extent. And if you will take a dozen 
of the popular stories of today, you will 
probably find that at least half of them have 
as their basis some angle of this situation. 


if 








Now to go back more directly to the be- 
sinning writer and his work. I have re- 
cently been looking over a copy of the 
London Writer, and find in it many things 

well may be considered by beginning 
writers on this side of the water. 

One is an interview with the editor of 
The Novel Magazine, London, in which she 
asks intending contributors to first recog- 

the type of story which that magazine 
desires. This is something regarding which 
I have often advised my correspondents. 
ne of the best aids to acceptance is a pre- 
liminary study of the magazine to which the 
story or article is to be offered. This will 
serve a better purpose than any advice from 
any individual regarding an appropriate 
market. And it is so easy. <Any of the 
popular magazines may be bought at your 
nearest newsstand, or any publication ob- 
tained by the expenditure of a few postage 
stamps. A writer who wishes to keep well 
sted upon the various avenues for publi- 
cation cannot do better than to keep a book 
shelf continually filled with current issues 
he various magazines. By leafing these 
wer as often as leisure permits, he will un- 


consciously absorb the editor’s viewpoint of 


+ 
( 
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the sort of material the latter wishes to 
piace before his readers. 

In the same interview the editor, Miss 
Kennedy, states: “We always want strong 
treatment.” And then adds, “As a rule this 
is not achieved by the use of the first per- 
son in the telling.” This statement is in 
line with what I have often said to the 
readers of this magazine. It is easier to 
tell a story in the first person than from the 
author-narrator viewpoint, but unavoidably 
emotional and dramatic force is lost by the 
direct first person method. 

Elsewhere in this same copy of The 
Writer, I find an article dealing with the 
American short story, in which is the fol- 
lowing statement : “The two dominant notes 
of American life which are reflected in their 
short story work are, first, an eager vital 
zest of living—or, alternatively, the strug- 
gle to attain it—both natural attributes of 
a young nation—and, secondly, the appre- 
ciation of the drama of business, and prob- 
ably natural enough in a country which 
shows signs of taking its place as the leading 
business country of the world.” 

This is worth considering, because it is 
true. The first part of this paragraph is 
another way of saying that American edi- 
tors want stories that parallel the real 
American life of today. And the second 
part emphasizes the fact that the editors of 
practically all our fiction publications are 
keen for short stories which carry the 
drama of business. 





WHY NOT TRY IT?P 
3y WILLIAM SANFORD. 

Oftentimes I hear folks say 

Who have read some book or story 
That some poor cuss s!aved to write 

For a little cash and a little glory 
As back they put it on the shelf: 
“IT could write a better one myself!” 
If something better you could write 

It stands to reason you could sell it 
So why not sit yourself right down 

And on some paper quickly tell it? 
If I could do better and were you— 
That is just what I should do! 
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Shun Not the Commonplace 
By C. CLYDE COOK 


“Breathes there an author with soul so dead, 
Who to himself hath never said: 
This is my own brainchild—I’ve raised it!” 
Dropping in casually on a well known 
director and producer of spectacular Motion 
Pictures the other day, | asked him what 
type of story he was purchasing—if any! 
The directorial genius, without the slightest 
degree of hesitation, promptly responded: 
old chap, that I’m pur- 
rom the 


“Sorry to say, 


I 
f 


chasing very little, if any ‘stuff’ 
free-lance writer, and this is the reason 
why: Submitted stories savour of China, 


1 


Bombay, and the Sahara Desert, and are 
written by homebodies who only feel and 
experience these foreign strands through 
the cinema medium. I know whereof I 
speak, for I was a second-rate ‘hack’ writer 


he scrawny, 


myself in t starvation era. I, 
like hundreds of others, made the deplora- 
ble blunder, to-wit: Writing about that with 
Glowing stories 
of adventure in far-off India, Thibet, or 
Malaysia, seemed to me the veritable Open 
he editorial sanctum sanctorum. 


which I was not familiar. 


Sesame to 


t 
t 
However, the contrary was true, as attested 


by my steady accumulation of rejection 


slips. And my regard for the magazine 
editor decreased in direct proportion to my 
increase in stereotyped rejection slips. 
“Had 
foolish as to have accepted my puny efforts 
they wou'd have done me an unremedial in- 
acceptance would have 


selfsame editors been so 


these 


justice! For a single 
stamped the erroneous fact indellibly upon 
my mind that an author should never write 
of which he or she is 
should 


of the commonplace, 
thoroughly cognizant, but rather 
confine his or forts to foreign locale, 
of which he or she has only heard about 
through voracious reading. 

“Therefore I am flooded, as my fellow 
magazine editors are, no doubt, with ex- 
aggerated accounts of trials and tribulations 
in Tahitit, Timbuctoo, and Ceylon, by the 
tyro from Kankakee. I am thoroughly con- 
14 


vinced that these.same embryonic writers 
could write real human interest dramas 
about characters and scenes in Kankakee. 
or Paducah, or Kalamazoo, that would not 
only meet with editorial favor but which 
might—” and he looked about reflectively 
“__find own producing 
units. Quien Sabe? 

With this vital thought still ringing in my 
ears I thanked my director friend, for 
whom I once aspired to do a few continui- 
ties, and went away marvelling. Why can't 
the beginner be just the beginner, and not 


response in my 


” 


try impersonating the seasoned scribe who, 
no doubt, has spent years of ceaseless effort 
in writing, travelling, and absorption, which 
go to make his colorful dramas of the South 
Seas or Siberia seem a pulsing bit of fiction, 
when breathed upon by the casual reader 
and animated with real life and realism. 
There is a writer of Western Fiction 
whom we know quite familiarly, who once 
aspired to do the lurid tales of gay Paree 
Net result, rejec- 
Although I was 


and continental Europe. 
tion after rejection slip! 
nothing but a hack writer myself, doing 
free-lance journalism at the time, I some- 
how sensed the fact that this same author 
knew the old west, the cowboy, and the 
cowboy’s locale to a queen’s taste! A little 
hint to do the western type of story as he 
had lived it in the thin starvation period 
soon bore fruit in the form of acceptance 
after acceptance. Now this selfsame writer 
barely contrives to supply the demand for 
his inimitably-told stories that ring with 
such sincerity of the old cow tanch and the 
old west, as one to the cow ranch born! 
Many years before the world war I was 
a victim of foreignitis. I, too, persisted in 
delving into stories anent King Tut’s tomb 
long before King Tut’s emancipation! Net 
result, an unaccountable collection of rejec- 
tion slips. A kindly newspaper man, who 
since has risen to editorial prominence, let 
(Continued on page 62) 
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The Technique of Verse Writing 


Article Number Eighteen in Mr. Kennedy’s series of A, B, C 
studies in the writing of poetry. 


By THOMAS KENNEDY 
HOW NOT TO PUBLISH A BOOK OF VERSE 


A wit—or near-wit—has estimated that 
of the population of the United States, one 
hundred million have written, or are plan- 
ning to write, a play. The other ten million 
or so are too young to have felt the urge. 

\Vhile we cannot make quite the same 
claim for verse, it is safe to say without 
joking, that one hundred thousand people 
in this country have tried their hand at 
writing verse. Of that number, a sur- 
prisingly large percentage have visions of 
publishing a volume. Fortunately, not 
enough publishers exist to handle all of this 
unprofitable business; unfortunately, some 
very good books are lost in the shuffle. The 
ideal condition would be to have all the 
books of excellent verse published, and to 
have all the books of poor verse burnt by 
the common hangman or some other person 
of blunted sensibilities. 

Easy though it may be, thus to prescribe 
hypothetical panaceas for our literary ills, 
it is less simple to make these cure-alls cure 
anything. Many a good book that has 
roused the enthusiasm of a few discrimi- 
nating critics goes begging for a publisher. 
The reason is simple: Publishers are in 
business for the same purpose that actuates 
grocers, and garage-keepers, and druggists. 
They want to pay the rent and own a car 
and buy the wife a fur coat every third 
winter. In short, they want to make 
money; but to accomplish that honorable 
ambition, they have to publish books that 
the public will buy. 

Now, the American public — like every 
other public—is largely imbecile, if we may 
judge by its expressed literary tastes. It is 
perfectly willing to concede eminence to the 
Shakespeares and the Miltons, so long it can 
then ignore their writings and read the 
Laura Jean Libbes and the Harold Bell 
Wrights. 


Reputable publishers are aware of this 
fact. Much as they may dislike publishing 
inferior books and ignoring superior ones, 
they try to give the public what it wants. 
The publisher who does publish good books, 
often makes up the resulting deficit out of 
the proceeds of a shoddy best-seller. The 
surprising thing is not that so few books 
of merit are published, but that so many 
find their way into print. 

One can hear the aspiring poet comment 
after reading thus far: “These remarks 
are more comforting than helpful. What 
we want to learn is how to break into print.” 
Patience. Let me first tell you how not to 
break into print. 

The existing situation furnishes a gold 
mine for certain unscrupulous publishers. 
This article is intended largely as a warn- 
ing to the inexperienced versifier; other- 
wise, he may learn from unkind experience 
some of the facts that follow. Let me 
describe the operation of one of these pub- 
lishers. 

This enterprising individual maintains, 
or subscribes to, a clipping bureau. When- 
ever a bit of verse is published in an ob- 
scure magazine, he learns of the fact. After 
several poems have appeared under one sig- 
nature, the poet is likely to be surprised 
with a neat letter on impressive stationery. 
It will read something like this: 

“T have read your poems that ap- 
peared in The XYZ Magazine. Their 
literary quality impresses me. If you 
have enough to make up a volume, | 
should be glad to consider adding it to 
my spring list.” 

Bear in mind the fact that most of the 
poets who get these letters are very young, 
and that most of them are inexperienced in 
the ways and wiles of the publishing busi- 
What do they do? Exactly what the 

17 


ness. 
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writer of this article did many years ago 
upon receipt of such a communication. 
They sit down trembling with joy, and 
bundling up their treasured masterpieces, 
send them off to the enterprising publisher. 
Life, for a few days, is very sweet. 

An appropriate interval elapses; suffi- 
cient time to give an illusion of careful con- 
sideration. Then comes another epistle on 
the same impressive stationery, wherein the 
enterprising publisher recites smoothly that 
he will be glad to add the volume to his list, 
and will do so for the sum of $600—the 
amount, of course, varies—half to be paid 
at once, and the other half when page proofs 
are ready. With unexampled generosity, 
the publisher offers to reimburse the author 
by paying him a royalty on all books sold! 
That is all; no hint that the transaction is 
an unusual one, or that the enterprising pub- 
lisher is being more enterprising than 
ethical. 

Nine chances out of ten, the literary value 
of the work is trifling. Ninety-nine chances 
out of one hundred, the royalties will never 
amount to enough to pay back half of the 
original investment. The enterprising pub- 
lisher knows these facts, but his prospective 
victim has them still to learn. 

If the young writer is fortunate, he will 
not have $600 to invest. If he is unfor- 
tunate and unwise, he will actually sign a 
contract and deliver up his good money. 
The publisher will perform his part of the 
agreement; he will print an edition of say 
one hundred copies. The sheets will prob- 
ably be galley proofs on flimsy paper, and 
the binding will very likely be the cheapest 
that can hold them together, but the sum 
total will be a book, or will pass for a book. 
The publisher will send the author folders 
advertising the volume, and will then let 
nature take its course. 

A few friends of the writer will actually 
buy copies. The writer himself will un- 
doubtedly get some copies for distribution. 
The remainder of the edition will rest on the 
shelves of the publisher until he deems it 
safe to dispose of them as old paper, or, at 
best, as a publisher’s remainder. 

Once in a while, of course, the miracle 


happens. Once in a blue moon, the enter. 
prising publisher actually gets hold of 3 
book of verse that will sell itself; a book 
that contains the elements of popularity and 
merit. And then he makes a double killing. 
Also, he adds a worth-while book to his list 
so that he can actually appear to be a rep- 
utable publisher. The writer gambles on 
the success of his book, and the publisher 
charges enough in the first place to insure 
himself a profit if he never sells a copy. 

The pains that some of these publishers 
take to appear reputable might amaze the 
unsophisticated. A few of them publish at 
a loss magazines of admirable quality that 
disarm suspicion. Once in a while, they 
actualiy do bring out a notable volume at 
little or no expense to the writer; a volume 
that other publishers have rejected because 
the chances of profitable sale are very slight. 
This particular publisher does not care be- 
cause he is using the book merely as a decoy 
to attract more profitable customers to his 
shop. Most of the unethical publishers 
manage to keep up a small list of good books 
to make a front behind which the less cred- 
itable features of their business may be con- 
cealed. The novice is likely to be deceived 
by these appearances of respectability. If 
he is so deceived, he may be misled into pay- 
ing for the publication of a book that his 
Aunt Rachel and his mother have told him 
is “just as good as a lot of things that are 
printed.” 

That is the game. What complicates it 
is the fact that some reputable publishers 
bring out books at the author’s expense. 
The difference is that the reputable pub- 
lisher will never lend his imprint to a book 
that he considers to be completely without 
merit. Some poets who do distinguished 
work prefer paying for the publication of 
their books to the heart-breaking task of 
hawking them through the market place. 

Edwin Markham, who, whatever we may 
say of his poetry, is a good business man, 
once said in a letter to the writer: 

“Never pay a cent to get any of your 
verse published. I never did, and I do not 
believe that it is wise ever to do it.” Mr. 
Markham went on to say that discouraging 
though it may be to remain out of print, 
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it is better than to be victimized by unscru- 
pulous tricksters. 

All of which may be very informing, but 
not very encouraging. What poets want, 
after all, is to get their volumes printed. 
To the writer with a volume in manuscript, 
the following advice may be helpful. 

Try to get impartial and competent criti- 
cism of your work. Do not depend on the 
advice of your friends, and particularly, of 
your relatives. If you do get impartial ad- 
vice, and if the advisor tells you that your 
work is valueless or has serious faults, disa- 
gree with him if you wish, but do not be 
angry with him. Chances are that he has 
neither a grudge against you personally, 
nor a prejudice against young writers in 
general. 

If your work needs revision, revise and 
polish it until it is worth while. If it is 
mediocre in workmanship or commonplace 
in content, recognize the fact and do better 
work. Do not bombard publishers with 
volumes of rubbish. But if you are sure 
your work is distinguished in content and 
meritorious in workmanship, never be dis- 
If one publisher turns it down, 

Remember that while a know!- 


couraged. 
try another. 


edge of technique may be acquired, an ap- 
preciation of poetic value depends on taste 
or instinct. The book that one publisher 
may not like, may make the strongest sort 
of appeal to another. 

Do not limit yourself to the bigger pub- 
lishers. They get almost carloads of manu- 
scripts for consideration. Try some of the 
smaller ones as well. If you do not find a 
publisher at once, do not be discouraged. 
Keep on writing and trying always to do 
better work. Eventually you may be very 
glad that you did not get your work pub- 
lished at first try. A poet of my acquaint- 
ance recently destroyed almost all of the 
material that he once planned to put in a 
first volume. He now has four books of 
verse to his credit; and he thanks heaven 
because much that he once thought first- 
rate never found its way between covers. 

Of course, if you are well-to-do and pre- 
fer to publish at your own expense for the 
benefit of your friends, go ahead. Only be 
sure that you deal with a scrupulous pub- 
lisher who will give you a real book for your 
money. A little careful inquiry will reveal 
which publishers ought never to be trifled 
with, 





The Five Literary Senses 


By RICHARD DARNELL 


There are said to be five literary senses, 
and these to have their importance in the 
following order: Invention, Style, Thought, 
Learning, Feeling. So great a master as 
Balzac credited but one writer with having 
them all—Sir Walter Scott. 

Whether this expression was the result 
of Balzac’s sound judgment or whether it 
was based upon the well-known admiration 
of the great Frenchman for the great 
Scotchman, it is unquestionably true that we 
ind all these factors well displayed in the 
work of the author of the “Waverly” novels. 

Undoubtedly in fiction writing, the one 
of these senses first named—Invention—is 
of first importance. For if a writer has not 
invention—in theme, plot, characterization, 


and incident —the four remaining senses 
will avail him little. 

Style is a somewhat indefinite thing of 
which to write. Some authors have achieved 
fame with an almost absolute lack of style, 
while with others it has been a chief step- 
ping stone. 

Stevenson — the beloved “R. L.”— ex- 
celled in two of these senses, Invention and 
Style. Perhaps the true “dyed in the wool” 
Stevenson admirers would place his style 
before his capacity for invention. But 
“Treasure Island” has given him a very sure 
piace among the literary workers who have 
exercised the sense of invention to the ut- 
most. 

Thought, is a quality of first importance, 
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and it has been properly said this should be 
of three dimensions—length, breadth, and 
depth. With many, the third and most im- 
portant dimension often is lacking. And 
there can be no question as to the value of 
Learning to the fiction writer. The farther 
afield that he is able to go, the more ma- 
terial can he gather for his pen and the more 
exactly can he use it. 

I do not mean going “farther afield” 
purely in a sense of distance, of geography. 
True, learning is of value to the literary 
traveler, for it enables him to get in the far 
places of the world that would wholly es- 
cape the less-lettered wanderer. But I 
meant to apply the phrase particularly to 
the one whose learning enables him to tra- 
verse and cull from the whole field of lit- 
erature. In this we find the realization of 
the axiom that “Reading maketh the full 
man”; storing his mind with material that 
will be useful in every future literary un- 
dertaking. 

Feeling, which is fifth in the list given, 
I would place as of value second only to 
Invention. For Feeling embraces all emo- 
tional and dramatic force, and emotional 
force embraces love and hate, courage and 
fear, self-sacrifice and selfishness, gentle- 
ness and brutality, the entire gamut of the 
qualities that go to build up character. 

* * * * * 


If I were going to name any one writer 
whose work might serve as a text-book for 
other writers, I would name Balzac above 
all others. He not only frequently writes 
about writers and journalists, but through- 
out all his work one finds material to which 
writers may, with profit, give particular 
thought. For instance, in describing a char- 
acter afflicted with cacdééthes loquendi, he 
says, “He started on some subject or other, 
and wandered on through parenthesis after 
parenthesis, till he came to regions as re- 
mote as possible from his premises, without 
coming to any conclusions by the way.” 

How many writers we all know who ob- 
scure their meaning in a jumble of words, 
or else wander so far from their theme that 
they have difficulty in finding the way back 
—and thus destroy whatever interest the 
reader might have had in following. This 


applies particularly to the writer of short 
stories, for there everything should be 
avoided that carries the reader’s mind away 
from the direct movement of the tale. It 
would be excellent practice for many story 
writers if they would go over their manu- 
script when completed and before it goes to 
the editor, and elide each word, phrase or 
sentence which may be even remotely con- 
strued as constituting such a blemish. 

And here is a bit that might properly 
make envious some popular writer of the 
sophisticated stuff of today: “There are 
some ways of looking at you that seem to 
sully your soul, and make you feel as though 
you had nothing on.” 

I wonder if there is any reader of this 
article who will recognize the difference be- 
tween this telling method of phrasing the 
subject and the pornographic method which 
leaves nothing to the imagination. 

And going back to the topic just referred 
to above. In “Honorine,” Balzac says, “The 
real dramas of life are not in circumstances 
but in feelings.” And this he proves amply 
in that very tale, which would be nothing 
were it not emotional. 

Within the past year the Writer's 
DicEst has published articles stressing the 
value of the emotions in fictional work. 
This is just what Balzac means—that the 
relating of circumstances, of incidents, in 
the manner of an historian, is a dull method 
compared with that which brings to the sur- 
face the emotional nature of the actors. 

In figurative speech, which is receiving, 
and should receive more careful attention 
from writers, there have been few to equal 
3alzac in the terseness and aptness of illus- 
trations; as in the “Vicar of Tours” is this: 
“Terrified as though he were standing on 
the verge of an abyss.” Or this from 
“Flonorine”: “A young bride is like a 
plucked flower, but a guilty wife is like a 
flower that has been walked over.” 

And again from “Honorine” this illustra- 
tion from nature, so apt that each one of us 
may visualize it: “The Countess was trem- 
bling as a trapped swallow trembles while, 
as you hold it in your hand, it strains its 
neck to look about it with wild eyes.” 
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Now the purpose of the foregoing some- 
what disconnected notes is to impress upon 
writers the desirability of constant study in 
order to enlarge their forms of expression. 
For this, one has need first of a wider 
vocabulary, and this is to be obtained only 
by constant reading over a wide range of 
literature. 

Second to the extension of one’s vocabu- 
lary comes the ability to use words so as to 
produce new figures of speech, to present 
one’s thought in less commonplace form, 
to make pictures in words that will attract 
the eye and impress the mind of the reader. 
Similes and figurative speech are subjects— 


too much neglected by writers of today, par- 
ticularly by beginning writers. Stilted 
forms and apparent effort toward the unu- 
sual are to be avoided. But a writer who 
can differentiate his work from the common 
run, and differentiate in a proper and at- 
tractive manner will be certain to win edi- 
torial attention. 

(In this connection it may be interesting 
to the readers of THE WriTER’s DiGEsT to 
know that this magazine will, in the near 
future, devote space to one or two practical 
and informative articles on figurative speech 
and its uses, which will be of decided value. 
—TueE EpirTor.) 





How Are Photoplays Written? 


By HOWARD T. DIMICK 


How are photoplays written? 

That is a constantly recurring query, 
which, in this article, I shall endeavor to 
answer—not technically nor in terms of the 
studio patois—for the benefit of those who 
may have been under illusions or delusions 
anent the movie art and industry. And 
many there are who, having only recently 
tried a hand at photoplay writing or having 
been misinformed, need a simple statement 
of the facts for guidance. 

lor example, I have before me the circu- 
lar of a concern that sells a system of pho- 
toplay writing instruction. Let me quote 
a paragraph by way of overture. Says the 
alluring advertisement : 

“In less than twenty-four hours after re- 
ceiving the instruction you can finish and 
mail one or more of your plays, . . . in 
fact, the system guides you so simply that, 
within an hour or two after receiving it, you 
should be able to write off a play as quickly 
and as perfectly as any veteran (!) who has 
written plays by the hundreds.” (1!) 

There you have it; and that is why an 
article such as this seems to be timely and 
pertinent. 

Not a Twenty-Four Hour Pastime 


lf you will take my word for it, I assure 
you that successful photoplay writing is 
not the thing described by that circular. 


It may have been that, some ten or twelve 
years ago, the art of writing photoplays 
(scenarios or ideas) was a twenty-four 
hour art, although I have excellent reasons 
for believing that even then it was some- 
thing considerably different from this de- 
scription. But, be that as it may, it is un- 
questionably true that today photoplay 
writing is a difficult art controlled by those 
who know how to write. And the knowing 
how to write includes literary as well as 
dramatic and cinematic ability. 


What the Trained Scenarist Does 


Suppose that an experienced free-lance 
has received an order for a story; or let 
us suppose that he has been placed under 
contract to furnish the synopsis of a book 


or serial. What does he do? Does he seat 
himself at his Corona and in an hour or so 
turn out one of his “veteran” synopses 
which appear to be so quickly and easily 
dashed off, if one has the experience or the 
“system?” He does not. Of that fact you 
may be as certain as you are of death or 
taxation! In the first place, many perplex- 
ing questions arise the moment that a story 
is undertaken. A great many of these pre- 
liminary questions or problems must be 
solved before any actual writing begins. 
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The solution is just as essential as would 
be the isolation of a redundant root in a 
cubic equation—if you know anything of 
fundamental mathematic analysis. The 
story may be such as needs careful pruning 
of parts, for it may lack “picture value,” 
or censorship may impose restrictions. Or, 
certain scenes may need original business 
or setting to lift them from the common- 
place. “The Ten Commandments,” for in- 
stance, has the criminal son put to sea in a 
motorboat on a bad night, because his death 
by ordinary stficide or the like would be 
trite. 

3efore the writer can produce a fitting 
synopsis from which to detail a continuity, 
he must review all of these points in his 
mind and decide as many of them as may 
lend themselves to solution. This takes time. 
If the writing is begun too soon, rewriting 
must the sooner occur. As the story is re- 


viewed, pruned, padded, altered, modified, or 


what not, many changes in the synopsis will 
be demanded. This, again, takes time. The 
finished synopsis may run into the thou- 
sands of words—almost as long as the orig- 
inal. At any rate, it is certain to be the 
product of time and labor. It is usual for 
scenarists to take weeks or months to de- 
velop a big story; writers of originals are 
no exceptions to this rule, and, albeit, their 
stories are now and then delivered on short 
notice, yet chances are the plots and charac- 
ters have been “incubating” in their minds 
for weeks or months or years prior to de- 
livery of the manuscript. This should suf- 
fice to set at rest the notion that synopsis 
writing is a twenty-four hour art. Often 
a finished synopsis may require several 
hundred typewritten pages. Who produces 
them in twenty-four hours? I fear that, 
wide as is the circulation of this magazine, 
this fact will not be conveyed to many de- 
juded aspirants who should have it brought 
forcibly to their notice. 
Continuity Writing Not an 
Overnight Art 

After the synopsis of the story has been 
delivered, what shall happen in the studio? 
Shall the continuity writers produce the 
Are continuities 


continuity overnight ? 


nowadays written in that way? They are 


not. Again I must be emphatic. 

Continuities of good stories are not pro- 
duced that way. First of all, the studio 
writer must, in his mind’s eye, visualize 
the paragraphs of the synopsis. It is his 
job to show in a sequence of scene units 
the action of the story. He is like the math- 
ematician who, given certain roots, trans- 
forms them into factor units and writes his 
equation. 

The continuity writer, like the synoptist, 
is certain to make changes in his script as it 
develops. Exceptions to this rule merely 
go to prove it. Take “Merton of the 
Movies” by way of illustration. The film 
is somewhat different from the play, and 
neither is exactly like the book. Yet withal 
the changes made have been such as shall 
not destroy the value of the original. This 
means that the synopsis or adaptation had 
to be somewhat different from the story. 
In all probability changes were found neces- 
cary in the continuity. Careful thought 
was required so to adjust the alterations 
that the value of the original Merton was 
retained. The thing was not the twenty- 
four hour spirt of the so-called veteran. 
The more “veteran” the author the more 
careful his work. A finished continuity 
with full details as to setting, properties, 
etc., may extend into hundreds of typed 
pages. An art so naive that one might dash 
off such work overnight would not be richly 
remunerative because of competition. 

Changes Made at the Last Moment 

There is in the photoplay industry no 
“dead line” as in the newspaper office. 
There is not a set hour to put a play to bed; 
certainly no hour beyond which no further 
changes can be made. After a photoplay 
has been shot in all its essential parts, there 
still may be need of alterations in the con- 
tinuity; or a new ending may have to be 
written to the story, and this will call for 
new material. Continuities, after having 
been whipped into shape, are usually multi- 
graphed or manifolded; but it may at times 
be necessary to make copious changes even 
after manifolding is complete. The direc- 
tor or the star may suggest details to im- 
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prove the action; or some of the incidents 
may not film so well as was heped when 
the story was in the paper stage. It may 
be essential to shoot many new scenes—and 
the script is worked over accordingly. Pho- 
toplays are not written, in the final analysis, 
but shot. All this is far removed from the 
easy catch-as-catch-can art of the “veteran” 
so-described. The unfortunate aspirant 
who takes to heart the iridescent adver- 
tising of the fakirs will find that his stories 
return to him from the producing centers 
with frustrating regularity. 

One of the chief reasons today why the 
producers have a so-called “closed shop” 
against beginners may be found in the poor 
stuff submitted them by aspirants who 
fondly nursed the delusion that photoplay 
writing is a twenty-four hour art! Such 
beginners have been befooled by the folk 
who seek a quick fee for a rosy promise. 

How Long Should I Take on 
My Story? 

This question is naturally suggested by 
the foregoing paragraphs. It depends on 
the material and the author. If your story 
has been formulating itself in your mind 
for months, you may be able to put it into 
attractive form in a few days; but if it is 
only dimly outlined to you, if it needs de- 
velopment; then the operations of writing 
may be lengthened into weeks or months. 
I have previously mentioned in the course 
of these articles that six months is a fair 
period in which to write a good photoplay 
story. I see no reason now to change that 
statement. The main thing for the young 
author is to have a method. By that I mean 
for him to have a means of judging the con- 
dition of his material; whether it is in shape 
to be typed for the producers, or whether it 
needs additional revision. Few beginners 
can meet this standard. The average be- 
ginner rushes to get his work into manu- 
script. The result is always disappointing. 

Methods are many—and as variable as 
people. There is nothing academic in these 
articles. I am conducting no school—have 
never taught any kind of writing to any- 
one. I am, therefore, loath to describe 


methods in detail. Such advice belongs to 


my text-books which I have written to help 
writers—not merely to sell. I may, for all 
that, say with certainty: an author should 
never begin to write a story until all its 
characters, incidents and situations have 
been thought out. While he is doing this 
thinking he may limit his writing to the 
taking of notes, making the notes as de- 
tailed as he desires them to be. Later, the 
notes serve as units from which to build 
the finished story. Practically all experi- 
enced authors, interviews to the contrary 
notwithstanding, have a method of work 
from which they seldom vary. Those who 
do not are not the top-notch authors of the 
day. As I have said before, there is room 
for the second-rate fictionists and play- 
wrights along with the first-class; but the 
author with a method is preparing himself 
for top-notch honors. There is no formula 
for writing, but there are intelligent meth- 
ods of application, just as there are in paint- 
ing, or any art. 


Advice to Those Who Hurry 


If you have been placing your faith in 
the twenty-four-hour system, resolve to do 
careful work for the next year. Although 
you may not realize your aim in that period, 
it is sure that you will develop into an au- 
thor. Not all authors become famous at 
once, but many of them do so after a year 
of careful production. 





TWO GOOD BOOKS AND TRUE 
By J. Roy Zetss. 


Volumes may be written, volumes may be 
read, 

3ut methinks after everything has been 
said— 

The Bible and bank-book will always re- 
main 

The source of all knowledge, the source of 
all gain. 


Verily, ’tis true, we’d all be better men, 

If earnest, we read the Good Book now and 
then; 

Last, nor least, is the savings book to be 
hailed, 

But, remains a friend when all others have 
failed. 





Turning Pictures Into Dollars 


Ninth of a series of studies on the camera as essential to every 
writer's equipment, going fully into the subject of the 
picture field, equipment, operation and markets. 


By A. H. BEARDSLEY 
HOW TO MAKE PICTURES THE EDITORS WANT 


If there is anything that pleases an editor 
it is to receive a well-typed, well-written, 
well-iliustrated, timely article. I know 
from daily personal experience what a relief 
it is to receive a manuscript that is just 
right and needs very little editing. What 
a contrast such a manuscript is to one which 
has to be corrected for grammar, punctua- 
tion and spelling — virtually re-written to 
make it available. And to think that au- 
thors of such articles expect an editor to 
do all this extra work for nothing and pay 
the author besides! Frankly, some manu- 
scripts that I have edited look like the cor- 
rected essay of a school boy. And yet, such 
work comes from grown men and women 
who are eager to win literary success. More- 
over, what I have just said applies with 
equal force to the sort of illustrations that 
writers include with articles for which they 
expect payment. Not very long ago, I re- 
ceived a splendid article from a man who 
had traveled extensively in Hawaii. I do 
not believe that the manuscript needed ten 
minor changes for the printer; but the ac- 
companying illustrations were hopeless, edi- 
torially speaking. The article was valueless 
without pictures and, because of the poor 
photographs, I was compelled to return 
what might have been a feature in any 
magazine. 

Weli, what do editors want in a picture 
and how may their demands be met? There 
is no question but that a clear, black-and- 
white glossy print which is filled with detail, 
transparent shadows and good contrast is 
ideal. for the engraver and likewise meets 
editorial approval. However, let me add 
that the use of glossy paper is not essential. 
I venture to say that eighty per cent of the 
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illustrations in my magazine are made on 
paper of another surface altogether. In 
fact, we accept illustrations on any paper 
except blue print and brown solio. Ina 
tight place, we have obtained good results 
with sepia prints, although these are not 
to be recommended. Hence, one require- 
ment of the editor is a clear picture on a 
black-and-white paper, not necessarily 
glossy. 

Another important factor in delivering 
goods that the editors want is the manner 
in which the article is built around the pic- 
tures, or vice versa. As a rule, an editor 
would much prefer to have the author write 
an article in which the illustration served to 
corroborate statements made in the text. 
This is especially true in the case of the 
feature article which aims to explain, ex- 
pose or direct. On the other hand, the 
author may have obtained a beautiful col- 
lection of pictures which need to be de- 
scribed in order to be appreciated by the 
reader. In such a case, illustrations are the 
thing and the text merely secondary in im- 
portance. In whichever class the article 
happens to be, the author should see to it 
that each picture tells its story technically 
and artistically. For example, a picture of 
a dog may be made in one’s back yard and 
be a good likeness of the dog; but the back- 
ground of a picket fence, clapboards of a 
house or brick wall does not lend itself to 
By arranging the 


a pleasing composition. 
background so that it is harmonious and 
sets off the dog to advantage, the writer 
will do much to make the picture of greater 


interest to the editor. Right here let me 
correct the impression that editors will take 
anything so long as it is timely, original or 
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exciting. To be sure, there are cases where 
there is neither time nor opportunity to 
make a picture artistically attractive. How- 
ever, most illustrations for articles are not 
made ina rush. Usually, there is sufficient 
time to make the pictures right, and they 
should be made right to meet the modern 
editor’s requirements. Many a present-day 
rejection of an article is traceable to this 
oversight on the writer’s part. 

Before including any picture as an illus- 
tration, the author should examine it crit- 
ically; first, for technical defects, second, 
for artistic faults, and, third, for suitability. 
Assuming that the picture passes the tech- 
nical and artistic examination, does it really 
help the article? Is the text really bene- 
fited by the presence of the picture? If so, 
include it. Writers should remember that 
editors are busy men and that one picture 
which serves its purpose definitely is far 
more welcome than a “collection” from 
which the poor editor is expected to make 
his selection. There are times when an au- 


thor, who is a good photographer, may sub- 


mit a series of pictures from which an edi- 
tor may pick out those around which he 
would iike to have an article written. How- 
ever, I would say that, in most cases, the 
writer who submits an article with six ex- 
cellent illustrations which really help the 
text is the more apt to win out than one 
who writes an article and sends a “collec- 
tion” of pictures with it. 

It should be self-evident that pictures 
ought to be carefully protected; but every 
month I receive a number that are so poorly 
packed that the string has cut through the 
print itself or the cardboard selected was 
so flimsy that it broke in two, thus ruining 
the picture. I have known times when an 
excellent and acceptable article was returned 
simply because the pictures arrived in a 
damaged condition, due to careless packing. 
There was no time to get another set made 
before the material became valueless for 
that year. 

Nearly all editors have a “pet” size of 
picture which they like to have contributors 
send. This size may vary from 24x3% 
to 11x 14 inches, depending upon the mag- 
azine and the article. From my experience, 


I would suggest that 5 x 7 and 8 x 10 inches 
were the most satisfactory all-around sizes. 
The pictures may be either contact prints 
or enlargements; and will thus include the 
work of cameras of all sizes and types or- 
dinarily used by writers. 

There is much to be learned from a care- 
ful study of good motion-pictures. Some 
of the directors and cameramen of the lead- 
ing companies are high-salaried artists who 
know good composition and how to use 
light and shade to obtain beautiful results. 

The way to make pictures that the editors 
want is to meet the mechanical requirements 
and then go the editor one better by inclu- 
ding good composition. He may nct always 
know why your pictures appeal to him; but 
let me assure the writer that it is because 
there is harmony in the picture—no “jazzy” 
backgrounds, no out-of-focus people and 
buildings, no harsh lighting, no divided in- 
terest and no crowding of the picture-space. 
Only very little effort is required to produce 
such pictures and I know—speaking for my- 
self as well—that many editors would lit- 
erally fall around the neck of an author who 
always included pictures which were just 
right and fitted in definitely with the article. 
This happy result is not too much to expect. 
There are several contributors to my maga- 
zine who have written for me, for years; 
and what a pleasure it is to receive their 
work! Before I open the envelope, I know 
that they have something for me that is 
well written, carefully illustrated and timely. 
I have yet to be disappointed. In a very 
short time I can have their material ready 
for the printer and the engraver. In other 
cases, it may require an hour or two to get 
the material properly edited and pictures _ 
selected. In short, I might say that the 
writer who makes it as easy as possible 
for an editor to receive what he wants, and 
in the shape he wants it, is the author who 
will prosper eventually. This applies: to 
articles and pictures. The more these two 
are made to work together to please the 
editor, the greater will-be the return. . -Re- 
member, then, be sure that the picture is’ 
technically well done, that it is artistically 
attractive and that it is really essential to 
the clearness and force of the article. 
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HOW SUCCESSFUL WRITERS 
WORK FOR SUCCESS 


Were Stevenson and other noted writers 
born with the ability to write, or did they 
work to acquire it? That question has been 
asked thousands of times. The impression 
seems to be that success comes only to those 
whom the Creator has favored with an 
inborn talent for writing. I do not believe 
it, and there can be found no better proof 
of the fallacy of such a belief, than the tes- 
timony of these writers. 

Stevenson, a stylist extraordinary, and 
many other great writers, confess that they 
were diligent copyists in their student days. 
Stevenson admitted that he “played the sed- 
ulous ape” to Hazlitt, Lamb, Wordsworth, 
Sir Thomas Browns, Defoe, Hawthorne, 
and Montaigne. He once said: “Whenever 
I read a book or passage that particularly 
pleased me, in which a thing was said or an 
effect rendered with propriety, in which 
there was either some conspicuous force or 
some happy distinction in the style, I sat 
down at once and set myself to ape that 
quality. I was unsuccessful, and I knew 
it; and tried again, and was again unsuc- 
cessful, and always unsuccessful; but at 
least in these vain bouts I got some practice 
in rhythm, in harmony, in construction and 
co-ordination of parts. That, like it or not, 
is the way to learn to write; whether I have 
profited or not, that is the way. It was the 
way Keats learned, and there never was a 
finer temperament for literature than 
Keats’.” 

When an author, with 
power of expression that Stevenson de- 
veloped and gave to the world, says that 
hard study, imitation of other successful 
writers, and practice, is the keynote to at- 
tainment. we need look no further for 
counsel. 
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the remarkable 


Stevenson rewrote the passages that 
pleased him, in his own language, and then 
compared them to the originals. Because 
he was never satisfied with his own ver- 
sions, with each rewriting his style grew 
better. And the same method is being used 
today. The work of Charles Dickens no 
doubt influenced Bret Harte, O. Henry, and 
various other American writers. 

Imitation does not mean the copying of a 
story, word for word. That is mere 
plagiarism. ut if the style of some suc- 
cessful writer appeals to one, that author 
may become a teacher, and through a close 
study of this “teacher’s” work, one may 
gradually but surely acquire results. 





WORDS OFTEN MISUSED 

When writing for publication one cannot 
be too discriminating in the choice of words. 
Many words that are considered to be syn- 
onymous by the majority of people, have 
an entirely different meaning. Just a few 
errors of this nature that have come to our 
desk during the last few days, are: 

Fanatic and enthusiast. A fanatic is a 
religious zealot, while an enthusiast may be 
zealous in any pursuit. 

Prophesy and prophecy. Prophesy is a 
verb, meaning to predict or foretell; pro- 
phecy is a noun, meaning a prediction. 

Big and greai. The words big and large 
are synonyms, but great is not. A small 
man may be great. Washington was both 
big and great. Napoleon was great but not 
big. 

Character and reputation. Be careful in 
the use of these two words. Character is 
what one really is, while reputation is what 
one is thought to be by others. 

Love and like. These words are com- 
monly misused. A mother loves her chil- 
dren, but likes books. 
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IDEAS ABOUND FOR FEATURE 
WRITERS 


By Leon N. HATFIELD 


If you saw a ten-pound mud turtle turn- 
ing somersauits down a paved city street it 
wouldn’t take you long to “write it up.” It 
would be a real feature (if you could get 
anybody to believe it). But a good many of 
us (including myself) are blind as bats to 
better feature material than an acrobatic 
mud turtle, that’s a whole world easier to 
get. 

Within the last hour I’ve uncovered a 
handful of ideas almost by accident. Some 
of them may have been developed before 
by someone else, but I don’t know it if they 
have. I may not be the first to have found 
them, but they are as good as new to me, as 
[ will work them up in my own way and it 
will probably be a new way, even if it’s only 
a new treatment of an old idea. I met a 
friend down on the corner and showed him 
an article I had written. 

“\Where do you get your ideas ?” he asked. 

| answered him truthfully. “Everywhere 
and in everything.” 

If I thought the answer was going to suit 
him, I was mistaken. 

“Show me an article around here!” he 
demanded. 

| looked about for an answer to his chal- 
lenge. My eyes rested on a mechanical pea- 
nut vender. It was my first bet. I had used 
that vender a hundred times, but never be- 
fore had it been anything to me other than 
a very nice vender. Not until now, when I 
was under pressure, did I see any possibili- 
ties in it. I had been dropping pennies into 
a thing that contains a dozen feature stories. 
| had been paying for these peanuts when 
they should have been paying me. I had 
been letting my hands work without my 
brain. 

It didn’t take me long to convince my tor- 
menting friend that the peanut machine con- 
tained a world of possibilities. 


That machine was a business proposition. 
Very natural, then, that the first story that 
presented itself to me was a story about 
the business feature of the machine. Off- 


hand, some such questions as these (only 
more numerous) presented themselves: 
Who owns the machine? How many such 
machines are in operation? How are they 
distributed? Do they pay a good return 
on the money invested in them? These are 
just a few of the questions that came into 
my mind, but they are sufficient to show the 
possibilities. Many articles can be written 
on so simple and common a thing as this 
peanut vender. 

I expect to develop an article dealing with 
the growth and history of the vending ma- 
chine industry from the time it was a tiny 
idea. An article can be worked up dealing 
with the people who patronize these ma- 
chines. In fact the only limit that can be 
placed on the number of articles that can be 
taken from this start depends on the writer. 
If he has a hard-working brain he can make 
it pay. 

While my friend and I were yet on the 
corner and before we had finished our dis- 
cussion, an old man came up to us with a 
knife to trade. Both of us are acquainted 
with him. By asking him a few questions I 
found that trading knives was his hobby 
and had been for years, and that he had a 
considerable collection of odd knives col- 
lected during the time. Here was another 
story, the kind of a story that. any state 
paper will buy for its Sunday edition. | 
got a picture of the man and his knives, 
and in the next week or two some kind edi- 
tor will mail me a check for the article I 
developed. 

Everything you touch or see is a store- 
house of rich feature material. <A chair, 
a fork, a curling-iron, a lead pencil, or even 
a rejection slip can be turned into cash if 
you let your mind analyze what your hands 
do and what your eyes see. 





PLENTY OF SUSPENSE 


Suspense in a story is usually more thrill- 
ing than an actual deed. It is not necessary 
to shoot your hero. If the developments 
look as though he may be shot, but just at 
the crucial hour he escapes, the suspense is 
just as thrilling, and certainly more 
gratifying. 





SLASHES AND PUFFS 


By La TOUCHE HANCOCK 





A little bit of instruction, a little bit of advice, 


a little bit of amusement, and a little 


stroll in the Garden of Memory, where bloom the flowers of experience, bitter and sweet— 


where the saddest words are not ‘ 


‘Good Bye,” 


but “Do You Remember?” 





Valentine’s Day is almost obsolete, and 
so is writing for Valentine’s Day. What 
a joy it used to be to send some of those 
lacy bits of paper with a cupid depicted on 
them shooting a dart at two hearts; or on 
the other hand paying off an old score by 
disguising one’s handwriting and despatch- 
ing a horrible caricature to one’s enemy! 
Alas! Those days are all over, but it 
brings me in a curious way to the subject of 
metres, for I remember using an out-of-the- 
way metre in a Valentine poem once. I 
used to keep a book, in which I would put 
down a verse of any poem I came across 
in an unusual metre, and then try to imitate 
it. The common metre had no charms for 
me, and I must have written, in my day, 
poems in a hundred different and uncom- 
mon metres. They are harder to com- 
pose, of course, but so much the better. The 
more trouble you take over a poem, and 
the more polishing you give it, the better 
it is sure to be. I advise some of my poet- 
readers to keep such a book, and remember 
—when in doubt, always tackle the hardest 
metre. Maybe, that poem of mine is worth 
quoting. At all events, one editor thought 
it worth publishing and paying for. Here 
it is: 

CUPID’S WISH 
O’er one of old Time’s many charts 
On his birthday Cupid sits thinking— 
Thinking ! 
He sees those pinky-colored hearts, 
Transfixed by sanguinary darts, 
And he really cannot help winking— 


Winking! 


He turns the page, and the next change brings 
Rare presents of silk and satin— 
Satin! 
Glove bags, and belts, and diamond rings, 
Automobiles, and such like things, 
And he chortles “O mores!” in Latin— 
Latin ! 


“Love’s growing dearer year by year,” 
To which fact I am much beholden; 

May it grow dearer until we hear 

That couples never get out of gear, 

And each marriage lasts to be golden— 
Golden! 
And here is another rarely seen metre, 
which is the last one I shall give, and only 
one verse of that: 
When a patriot’s taking a bribe for a place— 
Good of the nation? Hum! 

When judges are feed to confute a good case— 
Justification? Hum! 

When jurymen toss what the verdict shall be, 

As one with the rest can’t be made to agree— 
Unification? Hum! 

When the doctor is giving you potions and pills, 

Not to lengthen your life, but to lengthen his 

bills, 


Mortification? Hum! 


* % * 


And one word about poetry, general 
poetry. The public, it is said, does not ap- 
preciate poetry. I think the public has been 
maligned and misrepresented by this state- 
ment, and that in truth it does appreciate 
poetry. There never was a time when so 
much poetry was published. The magazines 
and other periodicals are supposed to give 
the public what it wants; therefore, it is 
only fair to conclude that the public wants 
poetry. There is a good deal of luck about 
having poetry accepted, but there are many, 
many markets for it. The only thing to do 
is to keep on sending it around, and around. 
Now and then an editor is surfeited with it, 
but also now and again he wants it, if only 
as a filler. I never discourage any author 
from writing poetry, unless I see he, or she, 
has not that “something” in them, which is 
necessary for the writing of verse, and it is 
very easy to discover this. It isn’t in prose, 
though. A lady once sent me what she 
called a short story with about twelve inci- 
dents in about two thousand words. I told 
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her that she would never be able to write 
short stories, and had better take to longer 
screeds. But she fooled me. She went in 
for writing short juvenile tales, and has 
won a great deal of success doing so. You 
can’t tell so well in prose as you can in 
verse. * * * 


Which reminds me that some people, who 
are excellent musicians, are terrible poet- 
asters. I once had a client, who was a 
splendid musician, but she was absolutely 
incapable of writing her lines in metre. 

* * * 

A lady writes me, asking how to improve 
her vocabulary. Well, always keep a The- 
saurus before you. Look up the synonyms, 
and antonyms, and all the other “yms,” and 
you will gradually find your vocabulary 
much improved. These cross word puzzles 
are admirable for acquiring a vocabulary, 
also. They make you puzzle your brain in 
a most educational way. I must confess, I 
have never made out one entirely yet, but, 
if you have time, they are well worth trying 
day after day. I am going to persevere 
until I do “beat the game,” and then I think 
I'll try making them up. But to go back 
to the vocabulary query. If you haven’t 
got a Thesaurus, you surely have a dic- 
tionary. Kipling was discovered one day 
on the floor, intent on some book. A friend 
asked him what he was reading. “The dic- 
tionary is a most interesting book,” said he, 
“even though it is rather disconnected. I 
always look through it for an hour a day.” 
The lady had better follow his example. 

* * * 

Wrong spelling, too, is a thing which most 
authors indulge in. I really believe that 
Americans are the worst spellers in the 
world. Yale, and Harvard men send me 
their manuscripts, but it is rarely I find a 
good speller amongst them. Women are 
the worst culprits, though. If you are not 
sure how to spell a word, it is easy enough 
to look it up in a dictionary, but most people 
won’t do that. They will turn around, and 
ask whoever is next them, “How do you 
spell that word?” If they looked it up in 
the dictionary, the word would more likely 
be embedded in their mind, and they would 
remember it the next time they had to use 


it. Putting the “e” before the “i” and the 
“i” before the “e” wrongly is the principal 
fault. * * * 


Once on a time | brought out a book of 
verse — not at my own expense. It has 
proved a kind of diary to me, for, when I 
look it over now, I think of the time I wrote 
this verse and that other verse, and it brings 
up recollections of lots of events, which I 
had forgotten. This one I wrote when I 
hadn’t a cent in the world—or scarcely, and 
that one, when I was doing well, and I never 
can decide on which is the best, or the 
worst. This leads to thinking how you get 
your ideas, and it is very strange how one 
does get ideas. The idea of one of my 
poems, which I was looking at just now, I 
got from studying the Latin phrases at the 
back of an old almanac. Another from 
gazing at the idiosyncracies of some one 
on the subway, and so on. And when can 
you write best? I wrote to Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox once, and asked her when and 
where she liked to write, and her plan ex- 
actly coincided with mine. She liked, she 
said, to write on a pad with a pencil in a 
busy hotel with people all around her. 
That’s when I like to write, too. Sitting 
all alone, in the middle of the night never 
brought inspiration to me. I preferred the 
early morning, when I am sure the brain 
must run faster than after a day’s work. 
Keeping one’s self up on strong coffee never 
appealed to me, though I know it does to 
some authors. 

* * * 

And this writing one’s contributions so 
long beforehand is a handicap to most au- 
thors, especially if they are temperamental. 
I confess I am, and that is why I always 
preferred writing newspaper verse to maga- 
zine poetry. You’ve got to think about your 
summer manuscripts now, and a snowy day 
in February is hardly the time to bring an 
inspiration about a sweltering day in 
August. 


AVOID LONG SENTENCES 


Avoid long sentences. It is far better to 
have a paragraph consisting of five or six 
short, clear sentences than to try to convey 
too much in one long sentence. 








Intimate Notes on Novel Writing 


The twelfth of a series of articles on the craftsmanship of the novel 
by one who within a space of six months has sold his first novel and had 
two more ordered for book publication and a fourth for serialization. 


By HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 


Author of “The Man That Never Was,” “Other People’s Lives,” 
“The Snare of Destiny,” “The Girl Who Couldn’t Be Bad,” Etc. 


XII. 


By esthetics is meant primarily, the study, 
appreciation of and influence exerted by 
beauty. The power of the beautiful, we 
might call it. Before we realize it, we find 
ourselves standing before the artistic mother 
of all again—“emotional energy.” 

Tell us how much “feeling” there is 
crowded in a work of art—a novel in our 
case—and we can approximate how great 
a force it is capable of exerting. Feeling— 
or emotion—is the universal language; it 
commands and moves the universal audi- 
ence. Brains are essential only in the re- 
flective — mirroring — capacity, of which 
even the lower animals are capable in a de- 
gree. “How to get the crowd?” is the am- 
bition that is at the bottom of art as well as 
commerce, 

There is a differentiation, however, in the 
quality of all emotional appeal that means 
everything. It is either genuine or sham, 
sincere or insincere, truth or falsity. 

Again—in the acceptance of emotional 
appeal—the human equation manifests it- 
self in the sense that “to err is human.” 
For we find the sham, the insincere and the 
false emotional appeal more largely and 
widely accepted than the truth itself! Time 
is the test. For in the long run, we find the 
“truths” so broadly and hurriedly accepted 
yesterday are-reluctantly discarded for the 
truth of today—and for all time. But what 
a source of real optimism! It contains its 
lesson to the author: The real genius of 
today is seldom discovered until tomorrow. 
But he will always be discovered and get 
his just deserts if he has the pertinacity to 
stick it out and work and work. It seems 
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ESTHETICS AND FORCE 


to be an infallible sign of “false alarm” 
when the would-be genius and author lays 
down his work to go about and talk, telling 
reluctant listeners that the world is con- 
spiring against him, editors are not treating 
him fair and the public is a mess! That 
wail is as old as art itself. True art never 
dies and the true artist seldom does save 
from inactivity or false stimulants. 

How shall we distinguish between true 
art and its limitation? That is no simple 
matter. We might hazard a solution by 
saying that art imitation is distinguishable 
from art in that it appeals—with more or 
less subtlety—to one’s emotional prejudices 
rather than vivifies one’s emotional experi- 
ence. In an obverse manner, we become 
prejudiced against real art—which means 
that we fail to accept or appreciate it—when 
it fails to typify our “leanings” and ex- 
presses only our moorings or those of the 
race or the times. 

Under the light of this interpretation, let 
us examine the un-literary “happy ending.” 
I am not arguing against the “happy end- 
ing; with Little Tim, I greet the world sin- 
cerely with “God bless you everyone!” By 
the “happy ending” I mean that universal 
gob of sweetened mush stuck onto the end 
of a story or a novel, whereas in partaking 
a meal in real life these same people — 
reader, hero or heroine and author—would 
have topped off the meal with unsweetened, 
black coffee. Here we have the case clearly 
of the author playing to the reader’s “gal- 
lery” emotions. And the reader is in col- 
lusion, droolingly gratifying his prejudices 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Fifty Free Scholarships 
for Ambitious Writers 


HE Palmer Scholarship Founda- 

tion has been established by the 
Palmer Institute of Authorship for the 
purpose of bringing recognition to men 
and women whose fresh and _ virile 
stories might otherwise be lost to the 
screen and general publication field, but 
who need only training in the new tech- 
nique of authorship in order to succeed. 


Two major awards, each carrying a 
prize of $500 cash and the Palmer 
Medal of Merit, will be made to authors 
of the best short story and the best 
screen play submitted annually. 


All rights to the winning photoplay 
and short story will remain the property 
of their authors. Actuated by a desire 
to encourage literary effort, the Palmer 
Institute of Authorship makes its awards 
solely for the purpose of crowning merit, 
and will place no lien on winning stories. 
[It will, however, endeavor to find pur- 
chasers for them if the authors so desire. 

Application, sustained effort and 
steady improvement will outweigh edu- 
cation, literary style or brilliance in the 
awarding of the Fifty Free Scholarships. 
Winning will depend solely upon demon- 
strated ability to learn. 

Thus industry and genius both will 
be given their opportunity to share in 
the awards. 

As the Palmer Institute of Author- 
ship does not accept for training 4 


larger number of students than its fac- 
ulty can deal with capably, it reserves 
the right to close its register at any time 
without previous notice. In any such 
event, the opportunity for writers to 
share in the benefits of the Palmer 
Scholarship Foundation will automati- 
cally be withdrawn for the time being, 
except for those then enrolled. 


Russell Doubleday, publisher, will be 
chairman of the Committee on Short 
Story Awards; Frederick Palmer, of the 
Palmer Photoplay Corporation, will be 
chairman of the Committee on Screen 


Play Awards. 


Rules and conditions governing 
awards under the Palmer Scholarship 
Foundation will be sent to you promptly 
on request. 


A coupon is printed below for your 
convenience in requesting full details. 


PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 


Affiliated with Palmer Photoplay Corporation 
Dept. 15-P, Palmer Bldg. Hollywood, Calif. 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, full details 


of the Palmer Scholarship Foundation and a copy of 
your 96-page book, ‘The New Road to Authorship.” 


All correspondence strictly confidential 
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HE OWNER OF THESE SIX BOOKS has within his reach the answer to 


any question that confronts the writer—not only telling how to write, but HOW and WH 


It would be difficult to decide which of these six books is the most essential. Ea 
discusses questions that are not found in the other five, and the complete set deserves a pl 


work-desk of every writer. 


THE WRITER’S MARKET. Gives the names and addresses 
of over one hundred publishers in the market for short stories, 
serials, book manuscripts, poems, special articles, etc., specify- 
ing the kind of material each publisher wants. A writer must 
know the market for his particular style of work, or his labor 
is wasted, 


HOW TO WRITE SHORT STORIES. By L. Josephine 
Bridgart. The author broadly discusses writing as a business, 
and clearly shows the great possibilities open to every ambitious 
writer of today. Every essential feature in building the short 
story is definitely outlined. She tells what editors want, and 
is free with her suggestions. 


HOW TO PREPARE MANUSCRIPTS. By Emma Gary 
Wallace. The author of this book has had a wide experience 
in all branches of literary work, and speaks with authority. The 
many valuable hints, combined with helpful, instructive infor- 
mation, will teach the ambitious writer the art of putting to- 
gether his ideas in such a form that he will produce correctly 
drawn up manuscripts. 


THE ART OF WRITING PHOTOPLAYS. By Henry 
Albert Phillips. This is a practical treatise for professional 


pe gg continuity and scenario writers, students, a 
who have a sincere and vital interest in the crea 
duction of photoplays. The author has written m 
successful photoplays, which is a testimony of } 
placing before the student the qualifications and t 

sary to the preparation of an acceptable manuscrig 


HOW TO SYNDICATE MANUSCRIPTS. 
Koch. Syndicating articles to the various news| 
exceedingly profitable field to every writer, and 
fascinating work is carried on is ful! discussed 
in this book. The author tells how to develo the ‘ 
importance of the title, best way to make the art 
the editor, best methods of selling, etc. 


THE WRITER’S QUESTION AND ANSWER 
By Harry V. Martin. Five hundred and forty-t 
that commonly confront writers—covering eve 
authorship—are answered clearly and concisely. 
are given out of the author’s practical experienc 
many years in which he has made his living with 
The questions answered are just the kind that yo 
asked many times. It is a reference book that 
should own. 


Books are handsomely bound $1 00 Each 
Pp 


in gray cloth cover, price 


ostpaid 
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Three Special Offers 


4 As an inducement to readers of THE 
Special Offer No. 1 Writers DIGEST. for a limited time 9 15 
we will send this complete set of six books, postpaid, upon receipt of 
money order or personal check for 


: We will send this complete set of six , 
Special Offer No. 2 books, and enter your subscription to THE » .00 
WRITER’S DIGEST for one year (or extend your subscription for one 
year if you are already a subscriber) upon receipt of money order or check for. 


4 If you are already a subscriber to THE 
Special Offer No. 3 WRITER'S DIGEST, and also own mae 90 
of these books, we will, for a limited time, send you any three books 
you may select, postpaid, upon receipt of 


Put an X mark in front of “Special Offer No. 1,” “2” or “3.” whichever appeals 
to you, on the coupon below and mail to us TODAY. It will be one of the best 
investments you have ever made. 
pro ee ee ee ee = MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY ee een neem nnn naam 


Book Department, 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 

C I accept your Special Offer No. 1, and enclose $4.75, for which send to me by return mail, postpaid, 
the complete set of six books in your WRITER’S DIGEST LIBRARY. 

CO I accept your Special Offer No. 2, and enclose $6.00, for which send to me by return mail, postpaid, 
the complete set of six books in your WRITER’S DIGEST LIBRARY, and also [J enter my 
subscription (IJ renew my subscription) to THE WRITER’S DIGEST for one year, 

CO I accept your Special Offer No. 3, and enclose $2.50, for which send to me by return mail, postpaid, 
the following’ three books: 
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INTIMATE NOTES ON NOVEL 
WRITING 


(Continued from page 30) 


in favor of unlifelike “happy-happy land- 
ers.” 


Too much sugar, they tell us, is respon- 
sible for so many sour stomachs, which in 
turn lead to auto-intoxicated mentality and 
bilious art-endeavor. ‘Tell me what a na- 
tion produces and I'll tell you what it lives 
on!” some dietary wag has expressed it— 
very well. 

So, my dear fellow writer, ask yourself 
incessantly—before, after and in-between— 
not “Is this true art?” but, “Is this life, real 
life?” 

Personally, I think that many of these 
books that ladle out pap falsity about life 
to millions of people with a predisposition 
to mental diabetes, are as culpable as the 
dispensers of dope-disposing drugs or poi- 
son-bearing foods. In time, we find this 
race of eternal happy-enders dodging real 
life in the living the same as they do in 
books, and taking the easiest way out at 
every grave crisis in life. They learn that 
the drunkard swears off, the thief repents, 
the murderer is regenerated—in the books 
of their preference. Or, again, that the 
world is all black and wicked on one side, or 
all white and chaste on the other side. It 
isn’t true. Life is not merely a scientific 
certainty of being alive in the flesh; it is a 
glorious reality of being a human being 
who—although his visible flesh may be dy- 
ing —-has within him, regardless of his 
wealth, station or education, a vast, intri- 
cate, captious, antagonistic, inconsistent 
spirit, that revels and grovels, soars and 
crawls. 

A mean, narrow soul may cease to be 
mean, but he cannot become broad and gen- 
erous—and so on. Men may cease to be 
the terribly good or the terribly bad crea- 
tures they once were. The saint never be- 
comes all bad; there is much good there, 
it is his reward for having once been good. 
The sinner has his punishment in part to 
expiate, in that he can never quite have the 
saint’s purity. Human nature is so in- 
exorably consistent, even in its. inconsisten- 


cies; the most delightful of all cross-word 
puzzles. 

3rawn and battle represent force, but it 
always takes emotion to culminate brawn 
into conflict. The latent emotional energy 
prophesies the violence of physical force. 

Do our novels “move”—meaning emo- 
tionalize—the reader? ‘That after all not 
only seems to be, but is, the important ques- 
tion and consideration. There really was 
not much to “If Winter Comes” outside of 
a vitalized emotionalism, except perhaps a 
sublimated whimsicality, which is emotion 
in phantasy form. 


At this particular time, emotionalism is 
“the thing.” The public, through its maga- 
zines and novels is going in for pure (or 
is it impure?) and unadulterated emotion. 
Witness the hysterical flood of “true” 
stories, romances and confessions! The 
public mind is being confused between 
truths and hysteria. 


What a void there lies between the emo- 
tions and the passions! What we should 
seek in our novels is to stir the imagination, 
not to debase the senses. True art should 
always uplift, although it often does this 
by antithesis. For instance, if in showing 
sin — authentically — we are made to feel 
more virtuous thereby and not be slyly 
dragged through a little sensual self-indul- 
gence by the sheer salaciousness of the 
picture. 


Honest emotion is the touchstone of all 
the world. Humanity of the sternest type 
melts before it, even brutes succumb be- 
fore it—and even editors. Honest emotion 
is no less the source of tears than it is of 
dollars. But, Mr. Writer, you have got 
to feel this emotion yourself, come to it 
honestly. Look over the lists of all writers 
who have succeeded and you will find that 
their success was built upon one or more 
outstanding works that contained a goodly 
dash of honest emotion! 





Good fellowship needs no stimulant to en- 
hance it if its basis is true friendship. 





The cold, grey dawn reflects only warmth 
-and. cheer. in. a-home where.love abounds. 





Selling Your Knowledge To Storekeepers 
By FRANK V. FAULHABER 


Other writers may be interested in a plan 
which I followed for the first time last 
summer, which is bringing in worthwhile 
returns to help along with the regular writ- 
ing. At that time I covered both sides of 
ten blocks in a trading section of the city. 
Not a store was overlooked. I tried to in- 
terest the different proprietors in some form 
of advertising, stressed the good features 
thereof, pointed out how each would be 
benefited, being rewarded for my efforts by 
seven customers. And what is being ac- 
complished should prove inspiration for 
many writers. 

It is not at all necessary for you to be an 
advertising expert. If you have an under- 
standing of type faces well and good, but 
the knowledge you here lack can be supplied 
at the printer’s or at the newspaper office. 
Primarily, what is desirable is to be able to 
construct good, interesting, out-of-the-ordi- 
nary advertisements. The more imagina- 
tion you possess the better you are prepared 
to undertake this work. But you should 
never want for ideas with a little thought. 

Let me give a few details connected with 
the double circuit of those first ten blocks. 
Some of the merchants could not be in- 
terested at all. Others promised to ponder 
the proposition. Altogether it was mighty 
interesting and profitable work. 


Selling the Bootblack 


Oddly enough, the first one to give an 
order was an Italian bootblack. This fel- 
low had money, was willing to spend some, 
could speak good English, but write it not ; 
he needed more business. I convinced him 
without any trouble at all that some adver- 
tising would solve his problem. For him I 
prepared an advertising card in the interest 
of more shines. Some time after the first 
cards were distributed, this bootblack was 
tickled almost to death with the text the ad- 
vertising comprised. And since that adver- 
tising outlay, his is a regular two-man shoe 
shine shop. 


The Butcher 


A butcher two blocks away was interested 
in a series of circulars in the advancement 
of special sales. I told this butcher, who 
had long owned his existing establishment, 
that circulars and newspaper advertising 
was just what he needed to make those 
special sales more popular. I was ‘satisfied 
with his compromise; nor has he ever re- 
gretted it, for he has given further orders. 


The Baker 


One bakery was looking for more cus- 
tomers. I met the baker’s wife, who sug- 
gested that I present my offers to her hus- 
band. But he was sleeping at the time. 
This hinted a trip in the night time. I 
cornered the baker down near the ovens. 
He was interested, all right. But a third 
visit was to be involved. 


Finally a prize contest was decided upon 
—and I was to take charge of it! People, 
whether patrons or not, were to reply to the 
subject, “Which of our goods do you like 
best, and why?” In conjunction with this 
contest suitable circulars were distributed in 
the neighborhood. There was some work 
here. The contest was popular all around. 
It was very profitable for two persons, in- 
cluding the baker. 


A fruiterer to whom the propositions 
were broached, was new in the business. 
The English he spoke was broken. Luckily 
the man from whom he had bought the 
store was with him yet when I called. The 
predecessor was a failure, the outlook not 
promising. I directed my arguments to the 
seller of the store, because he could under- 
stand English quite well. I told him just 
how the business could be made more popu- 
lar. He interpreted my talk to the owner 
who soon saw light. Circulars, too, turned 
the trick for this merchant. On the side, 
he was given a few pointers on how to dress 
up his wares a little better. My work was 
appreciated, and well paid for. Later the 
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proprietor acknowledged: “I no speaka 
English much good, and canno’ read it, but 
I tink your stuff good ;’—waving an arm 
to customers—“you see the business!” 

At a shoe retailer’s where an order 
seemed promising, the owner was not there 
when I called. After some talk with a 
salesman I was told to come again, at a cer- 
tain hour. Punctual to the dot, the pro- 
prietor beamed at me: “You're right 
there!” Not much time was entailed to 
get this man to see his way to better busi- 
ness. He consented to buy three letters 
and one circular, on condition they satis- 
fied. I prepared; I collected. To this day 
that shoe retailer is one of my best friends. 

The confectioner whom I successfully 
button-holed, complained that candy sales 
were discouraging. “Too hot now for 
candy!”” he lamented. But I got in good 
work here. What were needed, we finally 
decided, were some newspaper advertise- 
ments, also a series of six letters. Every- 
thing in the interest of more candy. This 
job served materially to contribute to two 
more purses. Moreover, the confectioner is 
a pleased repeat customer. And there are 
more jobs from him in the offing. 

A jeweler was the seventh customer. It 
was his desire to sell more of his expensive 
goods. Naturally, what was needed was to 
reach more of the big buyers. 

I outlined my plan; he scented its feasi- 
bility; an order was given for one letter 
and one newspaper advertisement. The 
project proved effective. This jeweler was 
so gratified with the returns that he con- 
tracted for a series of twelve letters, in- 
tended for different classes of prospects 
Nice little filling-in work here, and very 
profitable. 

These seven customers, mind, were won 
only from those ten blocks. Ever since, 
similar ventures have proved equally pro- 
ductive. And what writer can’t do the 
same? Here we have a form of work that 
brings the writer into a new field; the 
move is refreshing. 

More, further experience 
thereby, ideas galore are picked up that will 
lend themselves to the development of other 
writings. I gathered a host of material for 


is acquired 


trade paper articles and for some short 
stories. 


The Merchant Just Starting Out 


Every merchant is looking for more busi- 
ness. Can you see your opportunity? It 
matters not where you are! You can land 
both the long-established stores and those 
just starting out. The latter should prove 
particularly receptive. Just a little persua- 
tion, that’s all. 

But don’t become discouraged after a few 
initial attempts. Your first order will en- 
courage you. Put this thing to a thorough 
test; much of the work can be done during 
odd moments and at such times when the 
desk repels. Remember, the pay is unusu- 
ally good. Go to it, now! And good luck! 





ART DEMANDS JUST 
CRITICISM 


By Zopa E. ANDERSON. 


If you are going to be a factor in draw- 
ing men and women upward toward finer 
standards in writing, you must be certain 
your own work is above the average and be 
a just critic of the work of others. Art of 
any kind demands just criticism! It thrives 
on it! Criticism is the spur to greater am- 
bition. The true artist, realizing this, seeks 
just criticism as a tonic to greater effort. 

If you desire to do better work than the 
forced average, you have risen above the 
general mediocrity as to standard, and it 
is just possible that you will do the work 
you are aiming at. 

We need more men and women, vision- 
aries, who refuse to be content with accepted 
standards in writing, who see possibilities 
for higher principles and greater advance- 
ment. Our method of sitting back ard 
grumbling to our best friend is not going to 
better things. 

To become a positive force we must apply 
the principles we believe in, then forge 
ahead by improving upon them, and urging 
those about us to advocate just criticism. All 
authors of clean, honest work will be glad 
to accept this method of advancement in the 
way of clean material. 
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The application of such principles require 
courageous characters who are not afraid of 
criticism themselves, who are sensitive to 
the finer things of life, who instinctively 
insist upon superior criticism, and who are 
in earnest in their desire to live ahead of 
the times. 

The average mind is incapable of subtle 
distinctions. Criticism, if intelligent and 
authoritative, is the outgrowth of an innate 
appreciation of fine work. Certain work 
must be immortalized in memory, and yet 
we must not confine and formulate output 
in narrow classes. 

Education is essential. But what com- 
prises education? It is not alone of books. 
Education is that which tends toward the 
development and the elevation of man. 
There are two worlds, the outer and the 
inner, the visible and the invisible. In 
both these worlds we live, move and have 
our being, and both are alike subject to the 
law of advancement. 

In the writing game, it is the endeavor of 
every active person to rise above the gen- 
eral average of work being done. Even 
where an individual has to confess failure 
in a certain line, that need not drive him to 
despair. It may only mean that the line 
is not suited to him. . 

Let no one in perplexity give up. 

It is in working out perplexities that the 
training for success is received. 

Do not be afraid to face just criticism. 
This has to be done if we are to know our 
work; if we are to improve upon it. It takes 
real character to accept criticism for what it 
is worth. Do you know what character is? 
Character is made up of the things that 
have to be done, that have to be faced, 
that have to be solved. To meet the de- 
mands of life and not to be found wanting 

this should be grounded in us all so firmly 
as to prevent failure. 

Others have told you how to write; I 
am telling you how to face criticism and 
keep up your courage. After all criticism 
is the cement for each block higher up, and 
we are building toward the stars, no less. 
[t will take a lot of cement, folks, will it 


not? 


THE UPWARD CLIMB 


I have derived so much help from all 
departments of THe Dicest that I want to 
show my appreciation of its value to me by 
a word that may help to hearten my fellow 
workers. 

The beginning writer certainly has his 
work cut out for him, doesn’t he, fellows? 
First, he has to learn the mechanics of 
story construction, and after a time it dawns 
on him that it is easier to master them than 
to put them into practice. 

One of the hardest elements of construc- 
tion to master, as I am convinced from my 
own experience, is that of conflict and sus- 
pense. I name these as one element of story 
construction because they go hand in hand, 
and it is impossible to find one in a story 
without the presence of the other. There 
are, as teachers of the art tell us, two dis- 
tinct elements of suspense in a properly con- 
structed story. First, that element of sus- 
pense that begins with the introduction of 
the hero or heroine, and the explanation by 
the author, either directly or inferentially, 
of the object he or she desires to attain, and 
which is brought about and _ sustained 
throughout the story by the reader’s uncer- 
tainty as to whether he will gain it; and, 
second, by the more acute suspense of the 
reader as he follows the principal character 
through the conflict of each incident of the 
story to the climax, or breaking point. 

Do not think I am attempting to give a 
lesson; far from it. I leave the teaching to 
the masters, who have reached the heights 
of success, and from that eminence are 
beckoning us upward. I merely want to 
emphasize a thing I have learned through 
arduous and plodding labor, and that is this: 
if you want to attain success never get your 
eye off that vital element, suspense, which 
is engendered and kept up throughout the 
story by its twin brother, evenly balanced 
and interesting conflict. When you have 
acquired that portion of the art so thor- 
oughly that you use it automatically—with- 
out thinking about it—it goes without say- 
ing that you have pretty thoroughly mas- 
tered the other elements of the art of con- 
structing salable fiction. 

Joun WarrEN SMITH. 





The Critic and Sex Literature 
By ENIL K. SITO 


No doubt there are many potent: forces 
to blame for the present predominance of 
sex literature. Possibly the insatiable ap- 
petite for scandal, either real or fictitious, 
displayed by a goodly portion of the reading 
public, is largely responsible. 

There is, however, an influence at work 
that practically forces the novelist to turn 
out “sex stuff” or be ignored. It is the 
book reviewer—the person who either 
praises a book, rends it limb from limb for 
the edification of the reading public, or ig- 
nores it. 

The writer who turns out good clean ad- 
venture, mystery or love stories these days 
has little chance of producing a best seller, 
and he knows it. The salacious, the risque, 
the lewd—these are the types of novels that 
delight the average reviewer. He loves to 
mull over them—to praise the artistic man- 
ner in which the more delicate “realistic” 
situations are handled, or at times to con- 
demn the writer who has overstepped the 
bounds of propriety in other than an adroit 
fashion. But invariably, he gives the most 
publicity, one way or the other, to sex 
stories. 

The cry of today’s critics is for realistic 
characters, cleverly portrayed. In the mind 
of many critics, however, realism seems to 
be distorted to mean immorality or inde- 
cency. A character who overcomes the 
temptations that beset him from every side 
is either declared unconvincing and unin- 
teresting, or is ignored. 

Who are the heroes and heroines of our 
modern best sellers? Are they normal, 
clean, respectable individuals such as one 
meets every day? Do they, in one case 
out of a hundred, represent average Ameri- 
can citizens? If they do, God help Amer- 
ica, for she is treading in the footsteps of 
Babylon and Rome. Her dissolution is near 
at hand. 

Go over the list of best sellers for the 
year. A woefully small per cent of them 
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contains heroes and heroines who are moral- 
ly clean—who have met their temptations 
and conquered them. In the rest we find 
men and women who have broken their mar- 
riage vows, girls who readily surrender their 
chastity to unscrupulous men, and over- 
sexed youths who, if they were running at 
large in any community, should be locked 
up as dangerous morons. 

A few writers have been able to put over 
good, clean, wholesome adventure stories 
in spite of the critics. Notable among these 
is Rafael Sabatini, an English writer who 
has shown our American authors that it 
can be done. In the last two years he has 
had, not one or two, but four novels listed 
as best sellers. Undoubtedly we have writ- 
ers who are as clever as Sabatini. They 
could, if they would, turn out the type of 
story that has made him famous. Unfor- 
tunately, however, most of them follow the 
lines of least resistance. Because it is 
easier to do so, they pander to the critics’ 
perverted ideas of realism and the vulgar 
appetite for salacious fiction. 

Not so many years ago our critics de- 
voured “suggestive” stories with avidity. 
That type of story palled at last, as was 
bound to be the case. The sex stories of 
today are not suggestive. Not by a long 
shot. They come out “cold turkey.” The 
suggestive story paved the way for the sala- 
cious story. Indecency on the part of a 
character was formerly hinted at with a 
figurative verbal wink or gesture. Today 
it is flaunted boldly before the eyes of the 
reading public in all its disgusting hideous- 
ness. 

Too many of the “strong” realistic char- 
acters of today are strong in an olfactory 
sense only. They reek with the stench of 
moral putridity. Each new and particu- 
larly racy piece of literature carrion that 
appears is greeted with a loud flapping of 
wings and hoarse croaks of joy by the vul- 


ture critics. The news is spread far and 
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wide in column after column of our book 
reviews and the public is invited to partake 
of the revolting repast. Mr. Average 
Reader, forthwith, steps up to the book stall 
and buys his morsel, his nostrils plugged 
by the conviction that the critic is an ex- 
pert, and therefore knows what is good for 
him. 

Any book reviewer who gives space to a 
salacious story helps the sale of that story 
whether he praises it or condemns it. In 
the former case the book buyer depends on 
his (the critic’s) judgment and buys the 
story. In the latter he is told just enough 
to whet his curiosity, and buys the book to 
find out what it was that caused the re- 
viewer to condemn it. A novel of the risque 
type, if ignored by the critics, would have 
a slim chance of ever getting on the list 
of best sellers. 

A recent criticism of Edgar Rice Bur- 
roughs’ “The Girl from Hollywood” shows, 
all too plainly, the lengths to which many 
modern reviewers go in their demands for 
realism. He is actually ridiculed in the 
public press because Gaza, his heroine, re- 
tains her chastity. The implication is that 
such a condition would be quite impossible. 
The reviewer says in part: 

“But think of this: with Crumb’s bungalow 
leased in her name, with Crumb really in love 
with her, and the snow habit firmly fixed 
upon her, Gaza is still pure. Mr. Burroughs 
proves it by announcing that ‘she goes home 
nights.’ ” 

“Goza is still pure.” There, Mr. Bur- 
roughs, is where you made your fatal mis- 
take. There is where you committed the 
one faux pas that ruined your novel. Un- 
less you mend your ways you will, hence- 
forth, be ostracized by those who write our 
book reviews., Because Gaza unwittingly 
contracted the drug habit it necessarily fol- 
lows that she committed adultery. Let your 
next heroine wreck the lives of a happily- 
wedded couple or take an illegitimate child 
home to her sorrowing and hopelessly old- 
fashioned parents and the realist-critics will 
fall on your neck and weep. 

Our friends, the ancients, were wrong. 
The great writers of the past century were 
wrong. They thought true art was idealism. 
Beauty, virtue, bravery, strength of char- 


acter idealized—all these were at one time 
believed fit subjects for the pen of a writer. 

The realist-critic insists that they are 
wrong. To him realism, and realism alone, 
is art. Obviously the more sordid the 
realism the more exalted the art. 

Take a stroll with him through your city 
park in early spring. Enlarge on the beau- 
ties of nature, the fragrance of the flowers, 
the sweet songs of the birds, the—. But 
hold! He has detected the error of your 
ways. He seizes your hand and rushes you 
to the end of a gutter. With feverish haste 
he claws up an iron lid. 

“You have been blind—hopelessly blind,” 
he exclaims. “You are ignoring the great, 
glorious fundamental truths of life. Gaze 
with me into these depths and behold that 
which you did not dream existed. 

“This is realism! This is art!” 





BELIEVE EDITORS ARE FAIR 


It is useless to claim that dishonesty has 
not its place among editors of film com- 
panies or publishing houses, as well as in any 
other line of business, but we believe that 
these instances of unfairness are very rare. 
When an editor receives a manuscript of 
merit, picked from the volume of worthless 
script reaching his desk every day, don’t you 
think he is just about as pleased to receive it 
as the author will be to cash the check? The 
probability is he will solicit more work from 
this writer. There is a demand for good 
material of a!l kind, and the only way to get 
it is to pay for it. If a close investigation 
could be made, we believe more crookedness 
would be found among the plagiarizing 
writers than in the editorial offices. 

How the conscience of some people can 
rest at ease is hard to explain. An at- 
tempted theft (it seldom is successful) of 
someone else’s labor and words is just as 
criminal as the act of a purse-snatcher. To 
our mind, it is more contemptible. The 
owner of the purse at least has a chance to 
swing his trusty right to the jaw. One who 
attempts to steal the brain-children of an- 
other, does so perhaps a thousand miles 
away. 
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AN OPEN FORUM FOR OUR READERS 














Dear Forum Epitor: 

A short time ago I received a letter from 
an unknown lady asking me to tell her the 
children’s markets with which I have had 
success. I sent her their addresses and I 
wondered if it wouldn’t be helpful and in- 
teresting to some of your readers. The fol- 
lowing is a list of the markets with which 
I have had the best success: 
Child’s Gem, Nashville, Tenn. 

500-word stories and poems. 

Our Little Ones, 1701 Chestnut St. Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Uses 300 to 500-word sto- 
ries and poems. 

Girl’s World, Junior World, 1701 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. Uses longer chil- 
dren’s stories, several articles, and some 
poems. 

Dew Drops, Elgin, IIl. 
stories for children. 
Mayflower, Wellspring, Pilgrim Press, Bos- 

ton, Mass. The former uses 300 to 700- 

word stories and verse. The latter stories 

and articles for older children in their 
teens. 

Kindergarten Primary, Manistee, Mich. 
Uses educational articles, poems, story 
ideas. 

I haven’t sold Dew Drops or Pilgrim 
Press anything, but they present good mar- 
kets. These are markets that I know and 
I believe they are fine targets for anyone 
writing children’s stories or articles. I hope 
this may help some fellow writer. 

CHESTER W. COLBURN. 


Uses 300 to 


Uses real short 
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I am a new writer—not yet arrived— 
but the money I have paid for books on 
writing would surprise you. And I can say, 
and truthfully, too, that not one of them has 
given me the basic principles of story writ- 
ing as plainly as THe Writer’s DicEst. 

I have sent off manuscripts, and paid good 
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money to have them read and corrected 
and sold, and have received such comments 
as these: “Have read your little story and 
I think well of it. Have placed same in our 
selling department and will remit as soon as 
sold.” They were to sell on commission. 
Well, I thought, I certainly will get there 
this time. So I went around with a song in 
my heart and a mysterious smile on my lips. 
Sometimes I hardly knew whether I was 
standing on my natural foundation or vice 
versa. 

But, alas, the smile has turned to a sa- 
tirical grin, and the song bird has wended 
its way to parts unknown; for after weeks 
of waiting, back came the story with a po- 
lite “Not found available” from one of the 
largest magazines in the city of New York. 

Mrs. JENNIE Hupcins. 

R. 3, Box 59, Madill, Okla. 


DeaR Epitor: 

Perhaps there are some readers who 
would care to correspond with me about 
authorship? The ones with whom I par- 
ticularly desire to get into touch are those 
whose specialty is short story writing. A 
mutual interchange of hints would be useful 
to both parties. If possible, I should like 
photos enclosed with the replies; it is nice 
to actually see to whom you are writing. 

E. ARTHUR, 
Westbourne, Hants. 

England. 


50 Poole Road. 





DEAR Forum EpitTor: 

It seems to me that of all the letters and 
queries printed in WRiTeErR’s DIGEsT, re- 
lating to the organization of a writers’ club 
in Brooklyn, a club of this nature has yet 
to be organized. I would therefore like to 
hear from all Brooklynites, so that perhaps 
we could be successful in forming one. 

Jos—EPpH WECHSLER, 


228 Amboy St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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SAFE AND SANE PUBLICATIONS 
BuFFAa.o, N. Y. 
Ep1Tor, WRiITER’s DIGEST: 

Ada Louise Townsend’s letter in your 
November number undoubtedly voiced a 
feeling most writers have had. We all 
worry because there isn’t a magazine that 
publishes “our kind” of story. Many 
writers at the present time must feel panicky 
to see one magazine after another going 
over to “sex stuff,” not for moral reasons, 
necessarily, but because they feel that they 
don’t want to write such stuff; don’t care 
to read it, and do feel called to write some- 
thing else. 

One soiution of this difficulty has oc- 
curred to me. There must be an army of 
writers taking the various writers’ journals. 
If ail these people followed their own con- 
victions in buying magazines, the news- 
stands would be sold out on some of the 
safe-and-sane publications that the average 
writer would buy. Yet most of us must be 
buying an occasional copy of the true-story 
type (true story is another name for “sex 
stuff”) just to see what slant is taken, and 
to see whether we could possibly write it. 
Every single story is just exactly the same 
as every other story in the same magazine 
or in similar ones. They are so much alike 
that I doubt if an intelligent person could 
repeat the plot of one after having read 
them all. Why? Because an intelligent 
person has a “selective” mind; he remem- 
bers on!y what is new, useful or unusual. 
lf the successful writer will stop and con- 
sider the trend of the market, he will see 
himself a few years hence without a name, 
without anything to show for his talent, 
and with a mind dulled to anything worth 
while—anything truly creative. If writers 
did not turn out this type, it could not be 
published. They are narrowing the market 
when they supply the stuff, and obscuring 
their names—two tremendous disadvan- 
tages, when you stop to think about it. 

Let us not buy any magazine of which 
we do not approve. Let us not write any- 
thing that does not express our own ideas. 
Then, let us unite in boosting the sales of 
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the magazines we consider genuine; thus 
we will automatically increase the demand 
for our own wares. I have in mind one 
little journal with the finest kind of real, 
honest-to-goodness stories. They happened, 
that’s all. They were the kind of stories 
we all long to write—until we are carried 
away by commercialism. A personal friend 
of the editor told me that the type of story 
would be changed soon, because of financial 
embarrassment. If we writers had boosted 
that journal along by buying it ourselves 
and later giving it to friends, it is reasonable 
to hope that it would have continued to print 
real stories. I feel fairly certain most of 
the stories were written by beginners—be- 
cause they had none of the tiresome, cut- 
and-dried quality Miss Townsend refers to. 
You see how we fail to support our own 
cause? It was a stranger—and the begin- 
ner didn’t take it in! It was a prospective 
friend—and we didn’t recognize it! 

300st the magazine you want to write 
for, and before long it will be boosting you. 
“Like seeks like.” Write and tell the editor 
you like the stories he prints; tell him 
which ones. Tell your friends it’s a real 
magazine. Let us not “Run with the hare 
and ride with the hounds.” 

Someone may say the army of writers 
could not make much of an impression, but 
remember that if 10,000 of us dropped the 
magazine we consider artificial and bought 
the one we consider “art,” the difference 
would be 20,000. Yes, it would! The 
writer deposited a check for $4.00, and in- 
stead of adding it to the balance, subtracted 
it. It made $8.00 difference. Try it, if 
you don’t believe it. 

Let’s ali buy one copy of that magazine 
we prefer, as a personal present to the 
editor who must be a kindred spirit. I pre- 
dict we’ll get our reward before we get to 
heaven. 

Mrs. MARGUERITE GEIBEL. 





NO MENTAL EXCHANGE WITHOUT 
PHYSICAL Stamina. 

















Wings 

Miss Kelley in this novel interests one 
at once by the unusual manner of telling 
the story. It is the history of one man and 
three women briefly and concisely told— 
beginning with the Epilogue—the diary of 
a young girl on the eve of her marriage to 
the man. In it she expresses her ardent 
love and admiration, while sensing his in- 
completeness and what her future life with 
him will be—she writes cleverly and wit- 
tily, but evidently intends to marry him on 
the morrow. The story leaps over to the 
end—in this part we are able to judge fairly 
the utter callousness of Paul Hutchinson 
through his own ravings over the beauty of 
Eileen and his passion for her. In his 
maudlin, self-pitying community he shows 
himself to be a cautious, conceited, vain 
creature—strutting through life, attaching 
women to him by means of his so-called 
poetic genius. The last with 
the beginning—in the history of Eleanor, 
and is probably Miss Kelley’s finest work. 
We are impressed by her tragedy—one can 
understand how a lovely girl in a sordid 
boarding house, worried over a drunken 
father, might admire the man who opens 
her eyes upon a world of art, but cannot 
understand why. When she does realize 
his worthlessness, she thinks his “‘Wings” 
exempt him from any moral obligation. 

The story is skillfully and charmingly 
told—a brilliant piece of work—but even 
Miss Kelley’s art has not made Paul Hut- 
chinson other than a straw man. 

—Reviewed by Mary S. Kirkpatrick. 
New York: 


part deals 


“Wings.” By Ethel M. Kelley. 
Alfred A. Knopf. $2.00 


The Interpreter’s House 
A distinguished American poet and short 
story writer undauntedly ventures into the 
field of the novel. Mr. Struthers Burt’s 
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first opus, “The Interpreter’s House,” cer- 
tainly has abundant virtues to recommend 
it to the discriminating and thoughtful 
reader. In spite of the author’s insistence 
upon moralizing and discoursing, the charm 
and preciseness of his vocabulary, the p.ne- 
tilious and finicky employment of «4iec- 
tives, the studied care with which he thrusts 
the poniard of keen, clean-cutting words 
combine to overwhelm the judicious critic 
with genuine and deserved admiration for 
the author and his technique. In a day 
when verbal hash-slingers are finding an 
all too indulgent public, it should be a 
source of delight to every fastidious reader 
to patronize and commend the labors of 
one who exhibits earnest and thorough- 
going respect for his mother tongue. Fur- 
thermore, the career of Gulian Eyre and the 
Eyre family as a whole, aside from the es- 
capades of the piquant heroine, Lael Satori, 
are more than sufficient argument for and 
proof of the decidedly praiseworthy quali- 
ties of this choice literary morsel, “The 
Interpreter’s House.” No one boasting a 
polished cultural preference and an aristo- 
cratic intellectual inclination can help but 
be tantilized by this much talked about 
product of the Struthers Burt manufactory. 


“The Interpreter’s House.” By Struthers 
Burt. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


The Best of 1924 


Small, Maynard & Co., are performing 
a highly commendable and most useful ser- 
vice to the general reading public, as a 
whole, and to writers, in particular, by pub- 
lishing these fine collections of short stories 
and plays, American, French and Conti- 


nental. Mr. Burns Mantle is, of course, 

on the job, and the result is a wisely selected 

group of Broadway’s favorite dramatic 

productions of the past season. In his 
(Cont:nued on page 52) 
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IO DAYS TRIAL 


In Your Home or Office 


This is your opportunity to actually use this Royal 10 
Typewriter for tendays without obligation to buy. Com- 
pare it and its work with all other typewriters. You 
will readily see why hundreds of thousands of type- 
writer users prefer the Royal. Simply fill in the 
coupon and mail at once. We will send the 

al for ten days’ trial without oe ee to 
uy. You must be entirely satisfied in every 
way that this is the greatest 
a typewriter bargain ever offered. 


Act Now 


There are only a limited 
number of these Royal 
Typewriters at our low 
direct - from - factory 
price. So rush your 
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Buys This Royal 10 


Think ofit! Securing this latest model Royal 
10 fully guaranteed, with all latest improvements 
for about half theoriginal factory sy Simply send us 
$3.00 with the coupon and we will send the Royal for ten days’ 
trial without obligation to buy. After trial, and when entirely ° 
satisfied send us only $5.00 per month until our low direct-from-factory 
price, $58.00, has been paid and the machine is then yours. We give you 
the same guarantee as if you paid the original factory price. 


















































Net cash price only $52.20, Direct from our factory to you. = 
4 
Young Process Re-Manufactured .2, Boat 
&Y 
The famous “Young Process” means a mechanically per- ,4%.° / 
fect operating typewriter, guaranteed like new. Every 488 / yy a eee og ae _ ' 
typewriter is completely torn down, cleaned thoroughly by our 4. $0637 You may send me the Royal 10 Type- 


5 . - 

special process; hand-brush enameled, baked in our special /43*°f writer, fully guaranteed, on ten days’ 
ovens; highest quality nickel-plated; all worn, weak OF TA trial express ¢ irges collect. I enclose 
faulty parts replaced with new parts, entire machine com- 7eesl $3.00 deposit and will pay you $5.00 monthly 
pletely assembled, adjusted and perfectly aligned by “Ss é/ rental for Li mantis » when the. grachine be- 
specialized typewriter experts. 33” 7 qusine with you ‘until ‘all ra ents are mods. 

You cannot tell the ‘Young Process Re-Manufactured” SS 7 Also that I may return the typewriter, at your 
Royal from a brand new typewriter in appearance, expense, within the trial period, if I choose not 
service and workmanship. Comes toyou guaranteed to keepit and you will refund my deposit. 
for five yearsat about halforiginal factory price. 


Young Typewriter Co. eo, jae 


654 W. Randolph, Dept. 2232, Chicago ~ cits........::-:.:cc--sssvsssssneseessensenee itt incoainnaanin : 





Where Can I Sell My Songs, Song 


Poems, and Compositionsr 


By T. ROGERS LYONS 
Musical Times Sheet Music Editor 


To him who in the course of nature 
writes a song, a song poem, or evolves a 
melody, there comes dreams of royalties 
and acceptances, but in this line of the 
writing endeavor his dream rarely comes 
true. In place of those beautiful dreams, 
he suffers disappointment and is very lucky 
indeed if he does not suffer a considerable 
financial loss as well. 

It is here stated on the authority of many 
years of experience in all matters relating 
to the publication of sheet music that as 
things are now arranged there is no p!ace 
that any one who is not a_ professional 
writer under contract, can get a song ac- 


cepted for publication on a royalty. This 


statement applies to popular songs. There 
are places where sacred music, or special 
occasion songs can be sold, also there is 
some chance with the concert or high class 


composition. 


The Truth About Popular Songs 


Most composers, most writers and the 
general public—in fact, almost everyone 
has the idea that some country violet, some 
village pansy, or some city rose, gets a beau- 
tiful idea, a poetic idea, a balladic idea, or a 
jazz idea, as the case may happen, and then 
he or she sits down and creates a song- 
poem. Rather generally each one believes 
that in that song-poem is the making of a 
million dollars, and then begins the wild 
scramble to collect the million. Some 
100,000 of these song-poem writers during 
the last fifteen years have chosen the easiest 
way, and have answered the sharks who ad- 
vertise for song poems. Not one of this 
100,000 has ever sold a song-poem, but 
collectively this 100,000 have been swindled 
out of $20,000,000. 

But that is only part of the facts—an- 
other and additional 50,000 song writers, 
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realized that while their song-poems were 
good, and their friends told them they were 
freighted with promise, still they would be 
better if set to music. Now in getting 
the musical setting, many things were pos- 
sible, but in the grand total it’s very sad to 
relate that the 50,000 spent something like 
$5,000,000 in musical settings. 

Then there was another 10,000 who, after 
having been swindled by the song-poem 
shark, and after having paid to have his 
poem set to music and “published,” had the 
courage of his convictions and went out to 
sell his songs himself, thereby this 10,000 
lost another $5,000,000. 

Add to this the innumerable thousands 
who have written song-poems, song manu- 
scripts, and comp!ete words and music, and 
have sent them out, and sent them out, and 
sent them out, to the great publishers, to 
the small publisher, to anyone who might 
have been a publisher, or who perhaps might 
yet be a publisher, and have always or al- 
most always got them back, got them back, 
and got them back. While in the cases 
where they have not come back they have 
been lost entirely. 

Then when you consider that out of this 
possible 200,000 earnest workers, not one 
has ever written a “hit”’—during the last 
fifteen years, no more than 1,000 have ever 
been accepted, and out of the thousand ac- 
cepted not over fifty have ever been pub- 
lished, and out of the fifty published not 
ten have received as much as $1,000 in roy- 
alties or earnings — when, we repeat, you 
consider all this, isn’t it about time to quit 
chasing rainbows, get down to brass tacks, 
quit kidding ourselves and look the situa- 
tion squarely in the face? 

A Few Facts Briefly Put 

All the hits of the country have been writ- 

ten by writers who were in the employ of 
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the concern publishing that hit—not a single MUSIC PRINTERS 


one of all the outside writers who have tried 
ENGRAVERS AND LITHOGRAPHERS 
















































































have ever written a hit, that is, to have had Prtat Anything in Must. ios thease 
it accepted in manuscript form, and then Estimates Gladly Furnished 
taken on to a million-copy sale by the ac- Established 1876 References, Any Publisher 
-epting publisher (some songs have taken in THE OTTO & SON CO., Inc. 
—_— . ainergaait_ ZIMMERMAN {itd 
a small way and have been then bought up 
by the publisher and then made into hits). Poems Revised — Melodies Composed 
! , Ities ave We will revise, t ite and lody t 
All the wonderful royalties that have | ,,We jill syiss sypenrits and put melody 102% 
re been paid to song-writers and composers publishers. Send for price on full piano part. Work 
Te during the last fifteen years have been paid nln 
aban s PHILLIPS SONG SERVICE BUREAU 
be to the employes of the Association of Popu- | Box 53, Toledo, Ohio 
ng lar Publishers. In some instances royalty 
rae contracts have been issued to the outsider, ? 
to but in most cases the song was never pub- SONGWRITERS 
ve lished. In other cases the “hit publishers” DESIRING 50-50 COLLABORATION, 
have purchased manuscripts at the rate of WRITE ME AT ONCE. 
a $25.00 per each, which song was never pub- LEE ICE . . 
a P. O. Box 443 Marietta, Ohio 
nN lished. 
: a . * 
IS There is no place on earth where one can 
e sell a song-poem, a composition or a com- . we ag 9 BLACK, ” 
> : : —— * . recognize successiu composer, wi 
0 pleted song manuscript, in the class known | write melody to your words, and harmonize, 
0 as popular songs. There is not a chance | making the same ready to submit to the 
in ten thousand of you getting any such ac-_ | ™arket. By appointment or by mail. Post- 
. al Tate t ? h .  Riaaal age, please. 
“po oe 3 Cae SS oe eee 95 Rutland Road, Brooklyn, New York 








thousand of you getting it published, and 


there is no chance in ten million of you | for a SHORT TIME, I will make the complete 


paket 7 7 . piano part to your poem for $10.00 (regular price 
writing a song that will make a hit in the £5.00) Send poem oat SGA0S as cums cad fone 


hands of the present publishers. revise, type and send melody on approval, without 
extra cost. If I fail to please you with the melody 


a oes ee and revision, I will refund cash in full. If same is 
[he reason for all this is twofold—the satisfactory, return it for piano part to be made from. 


I guarantee a first class piano part or refund cash in full. 


big popular publishers are organized and | yyy HER"A CLARK, Music Composer and Publisher, 
are all under contract not to go outside the Dept. “WD.”, Thomaston, Maine. 

organization for their material. The small 
publisher is disorganized, is always his own | SONG WRITERS—HAVE YOU IDEAS? 
song writer and is having all, or more, than If so, winner in Herald-Examiner’s $10,000.00 Song 


he can do to publish his own writings Contest (Nationally-known “Song World Editor’’) 
rr wants your song poems for guaranteed proposition. 





— ee 
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This will explain much that has been in- CASPER NATHAN 
comprehensible to the writer who has at- | Dept. F-1252 Bryn Mawr Ave., Chicago 
tempted to sell his writings to this “sup- 
sosed” market. - 
| J. MAHLON DUGANNE 

The Only Chance That Now Is Pianist, Composer, and Producer. 


Producing “Prince Charming,” an 


If you write hymns, anthems, cantatas, Extravaganza de Luxe. 
or s os j Si > Composer of “College Hero’; “Professor Na- 
: songs for special Gccasions, OF for the poleon”; “Hello! Uncle Sam!”; “Army and Navy 
little folks, there is a market for this kind Show,” and other successful operas. “Girls of 
e 4° : America” March (1,000,000 copies sold); “King 
ol literary merchandise. Auto”; “Broncho Bill”; “A Night in Spain”; “An 


: Old Fashioned Photograph,” and 100 other “hits!” 
If you write concert songs, sacred solos, ecg ea ln: 
¢ I wili revise your song poem, write an inspirational 


or semi-classic stuff, there are still some melody, make an up-to-date arrangement, and act as 


publishers of this kind of material who have your agent to secure publication, for $50.00 per number. 
not yet joined the national combine who Address: 
’ BOX 181, ALTOONA, PA. 


(Continued on page 47) 

































THE WRITER’S MARKET 





All up-to-date and accurate information regarding suspended or discontinued publications, the needs of 
various publications and publishing houses as stated in communications from editors and announcements 
of prize contests in any way involving the literary profession will be found in this column. 





Prize Contests and News Notes 


The prize of $5.00 offered by The Sonnet Shop, 
Oshkosh, Wis., for the best poem submitted for 
service during the two preceding months was 
awarded to George O. Jager, Savannah, Ga., for 
his mystic poem “The Will 0’ the Wisp.” Special 
mention is made of “Variations on a Theme,” a 
poem in free verse, by Anita Scott Coleman, 
Silver City, New Mexico, and of “A Friend,” 
rondeau, by Roberta B. Stiles, Broad Brook, 
Conn. The contest will continue until further 
notice. 


508 West 134th St., New York City, 
announces a short story contest to be held in 
connection with its second issue, the February 
number being its first issue, °which will be pub- 
lished about February Ist. For further informa- 
tion write to Wm. A. Broder, Editor. 


—_— 


73 W. 


The Oracle, 


Broad St., Columbus, 


Outing Magasine, 
contest with eight 


Ohio, announces a “symbol” 
prizes, as follows: First prize, $100; second 
prize, $50; third prize, $25; five prizes of $5 
each. The symbol should consist simply of a 
drawing without words, that will convey the spirit 
and purpose of the magazine. All that is neces- 
sary is a rough sketch of the contestant’s idea. 
The contest closes March 25, 1925. Further par- 
ticulars can be obtained by addressing the Editor. 


To perpetuate the memory of Edgar Allen Poe, 
the premier American poet, the “soul enchanted 
by melody of song,” the Poe Cottage Committee, 
of which Mrs. Charles D. Dickey is chairman 
and Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., Mrs. Percy 
Stewart and Mrs. W. Hunt Bartlett are members, 
has undertaken to raise a fund of $10,000, which 
will secure in perpetuity the Poe Cottage on the 
Fordham Road, New York. The sum of $3,000 
has already been subscribed and the Poetry As- 
sociation of England has offered its co-operation 
to raise the balance. To make known the op- 
portunity to perpetuate Poe’s work a prize of 
$200.00 has been offered in a contest for the best 
poem about Poe. All entrants in the contest 
pay an entry fee of $2.00, which will go to the 
Poe Cottage Fund, the entrants to have their 
names inscribed in the Poe Record Book, which 
will be kept in the Poe Cottage hereafter, with 
the poems entered in the contest. The contest closes 
March 15, 1925. There is no restriction as to form 
or length, but it should be typed with name and 
address of author, on good durable paper, 8%x11 
inches in size. Please make the check payable to 
The Poe Fund and mail it to Mrs. W. Hunt Bart- 
lett, 299 Park Ave., New York. If you feel like 
making your contribution more than $2.00 it will 
be a welcomed contribution to the Poe Fund. 
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Field and Stream, 45 W. 45th St., New York 
City. Editor, Ray P. Holland. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We use good live 
hunting, fishing and camping stories, with plenty 
of action. Practical articles that would tend to 
make life easier for the outdoor man. Manu- 
scripts should be limited to 3,000 or 3,500 words, 
and good illustrations are almost essential. 
Manuscripts are reported on within two weeks. 
We pay on acceptance, one cent a word and up.” 

The Living Age, 8 Arlington St., Boston, 17, 
Mass. Editor, Victor S. Clark. Issued weekly 
on Saturdays; lic a copy; $5 a year. “We use 
no original manuscripts. No poems. No photo- 
graphs. Only occasional translations from for- 
eign periodicals. Most of the translations used 
are prepared by our own staff.” 
472 Spreckels Bldg., San 
W. Fish. Weekly; 10c 


The Naval W sahil. 
Diego, Calif. Editor, F. 
a copy; $2.50 a year. “Our material must be 
closely related to naval subjects, as we have 
practically all navy men subscribers. Poems of 
the sea, ballads and chanteys all considered. 
Naval short stories of 1,000 to 2,000 words de- 
sired. Jokes may be subinitted, but they mus! 
be original. Manuscripts are reported on from 
two to three weeks after receipt, and payment 
is made on acceptance, at the rate of $2 for 
poems and $4.50 per newspaper column for 
stories.” 

Clyde M. Hartley, of 2135 N. Broadway Ave., 
Springfield, Mo., is looking for a “collection of 
short stories of unknown writers to be- used in 
book form with analyzation, and will pay $25.00 
in prizes annually for the best stories. This 
offer good until further notified. Write for par- 
ticulars. scenieaias 

The Lyric West, 3551 University Ave., Los 
Angeles, Calif. Editor, Tawner Thompson. “We 
use good poetry in any form whatsoever, and at 
present would like more narrative poetry. We 
report on manuscripts within one week. We do 
not pay at present.” 


Beginning with the February, 1925, issue, Col- 


110 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago, III. 
will be published monthly. “It will be enlarged. 
It will carry the best literary and art features 
that money can buy. It will more than justity 
its slogan, ‘The Best Comedy in America.’ College 
Humor’s greatest need at present is for light- 
hearted stories about young people, stories with 

a collegiate background, or stories that touch col- 
hi life however remotely. The ideal length is 
thirty-five hundred words. During 1925 we ex 
pect to serialize two novels. We are anxious to 
see the work of new writers and to read first 


(Continued on page 50) 
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SONG WRITING — COMPOSING 
REVISING 

Expert criticism, 25c. 4 Melodies, Arranged, Type- 

written, suitable for publishers, $3.00. Join our 

service club for song writers. All work guaranteed 

first class or cash refunded. 


INDIANA SONG BUREAU 
Brookside, Salem, Indiana 











SONG WRITERS 


If you are interested and want to become 
a member of a reliable publisher, write me. 


Lyrics set to music. 


A. J. HUNT, Publisher 








Altoona, Pa. 








WHERE CAN I SELL MY SONGS, 
SONG POEMS, ETC.? 


(Continued from page 45) 


would give at least a hearing to this class 
of production, but in the last months so 
many of the standard publishers have en- 
tered the national society, that it would be 
hard to tell just which of those did consider 
these offerings would now be in the market. 

Should you write an opera or operetta, 
here again there might be a chance of pub- 
lication on royalty. But this entire market 
is not so great in its demand as to prove 
attractive. 


THe Market Tuat Is To BE 


Right here we enter the realms of proph- 
ecy—it is easy to tell what might happen 
—it is impossible to tell what will happen, 
but it’s not so bad to be able to state, with 
some clearness, what may happen: 

First—It is a certainty that as long as the 
national combine keeps its stranglehold on 
all avenues of production that there will be 
no open market for song-manuscripts and 
the public will be compelled to get along 
on the songs, or alleged songs, that this 
combine sees fit to give them. 

Second—lIt is a fact admitted by the com- 
bine that not one song of their output out 
of a hundred, is fit to sing. It is further 
admitted that their productions are not put 
out on any basis of literary or musical merit, 
but are all conceived on a basis of oddity 
or novelty to catch the capricious ear of the 
hard-to-be-amused American. 


SONGWRITERS 


LEARN THE FUNDAMENTALS OF 
YOUR PROFESSION 


Writing the 
Popular Song 


BY E. M. WICKES 


It is more than a textbook—it’s a com- 
plete treatise on the essentials of success- 
ful song writing. The author, E. M. Wickes, 
is himself a well-known song writer who 
has given the world many successful song 
hits. Harry von Tilzer, one of the greatest 
song writers of the decade, wrote the intro- 
duction to “Writing the Popular Song.” 


TREMENDOUS PROFITS 


The successful song writer is one of the 
highest paid writers in the literary profes- 
sion. But you cannot reach the top unless 
you know HOW TO START and HOW 
TO PROCEED. 


This helpful, thought-compelling book 
shows you the way—the rest is entirely up 
to you. It tells you how to avoid the pit- 
falls that have caused many writers to fall 
by the wayside. It tells you everything you 
need to know concerning the METHOD of 
successful song writing. 


WHERE TO SELL YOUR SONGS 


A list of the most prominent music pub- 
lishers of the country is contained in this 
valuable book, together with many helpful 
hints and suggestions from a past master in 
writing and selling popular songs. You 
really can’t afford to be without it.. 


Beautiful cloth cover, gold lettering, 
gilt top. 181 pages. 


PRICE, POSTPAID, $1.75. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
300 Butler Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY. 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
300 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 


Enclosed find $1.75 (check or money order). Please 
send me by return mail, postpaid, a copy of “Writing 
the Popular Song.” 
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The Plot of 


The Short Story 


By Henry ALBERT PHILLIPS 


The Plot of The Short Story is different 
from any book on the Short Story yet pub- 


lished. 


It is a volume that every writer 


should possess, for it throws new light on 


the subject well 


worth the thought and 


study of every one interested in this phase 


of writing. 


Price, $1.50 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY. 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 E. Twelfth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Gentlemen :—Enclosed find $1.50 (check, 
order or currency). 
return mail, copy of THE PLOT OF 


a 
SHORT STORY, by Henry Albert Phillips. 


money 
Please send me, postpaid by 


HE 














Helpful Books 


The practical instruction contained in the 
following books will be found wonderfully 
helpful by any writer: 


RHYMES AND METERS, by Horatio Winslow. 
manual for versifiers. Postpaid 

THE PREPARATION OF MANUSCRIPTS FOR THE PRINTER, 
by Frank H. Vizetelly. Containing directions to authors 
on the manner of preparing copy, with suggestions on sub- 
mitting manuscripts for publication. Postpaid 

THE FICTION FACTORY, by John Milton Edwards. Being 
the experience of a writer who, for twenty-two years, has 
kept a story-mill grinding successfully. Postpaid 

THE UNIVERSAL PLOT CATALOG, by Henry Albert Phillips 
An examination of the elements of plot material and con- 
struction, combined with a complete index and a progressive 
category, in which the source, life, and all dramatic con- 
flict and plot matter are classified. Postpaid 

1001 PLACES TO SELL MANUSCRIPTS, by James Knapp Reeve. 
A complete guide for all writers who are seeking avenues 
for the publication of original manuscripts. Postpaid... . 

PRACTICAL JOURNALISM, by Edwin L. Shuman. A com- 
plete manual of the best newspaper methods. Postpaid... . 

ILLUSTRATIVE INCIDENTS FOR PUBLIC SPEAKERS, by 
Will H. Brown. A collection of fresh, original material. 
Postpaid 

POEMS OF PEP AND POINT FOR PUBLIC SPEAKERS, by 
Will H. Brown. Over 600 poems, a wide range of subjects 
carefully indexed to fit every occasion. Postpaid 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 E. 12th St. 


A practical 
$ 


. 1.50 


Cincinnati, O 








Third—lIt is a fact that in the past fifteen 
years no lasting songs have come among us 
and those who would sing songs familiar to 
all must revert to the list of fifty years ago, 
now known as the old favorites. 


Fourth—It is a fact, in the personal ex- 
perience of this writer, that many of the 
songs that can not be sold or placed for 
publication, are equal in all respects to the 
old favorites. Many more are superior in 
every way to the “popular song” of today— 
many of them are really beautiful—a host 
of these unplaceable manuscripts fill a need, 
and the most crying need, in music today, 
that of home songs, school songs and human 
interest songs—but none of these are pub- 
lished, or can be published, because the com- 
bine dictates the type, class or cycle, of the 
rage, and many of the smaller publishers 
attempt to tie to the tail of this kite. 

Consider these four facts well. 

After this consideration, is it too much 
to assume that some force will arise to op- 
pose the present popular music despotism? 
Be that force what it may, will it run to 
more wildly erratic music? Or will it ap- 
peal to those who still prefer the sane and 
the beautiful. That force is now working. 

When songs are sold on merit and not in 
furtherance of the system’s advertising 
scheme, then will there be an open market 
for those which are meritorious. 

And what will do all this—My say so— 
Ah no! This publication’s demand? No, not 
even that. Just one thing will do it and that 
is popular demand. Publicity will either 
force the combine to open up their doors 
to meritorious stuff, or someone else will 
enter the field to fill the demand for this 
safe, sane and pleasing music thit is now 
found only in the books of fifty years ago, 
and in the files of returned song manu- 
scripts. 

What can you do about it? Why, talk. 
Let the facts be known, and urge wherever 
you can, the return of music to its old plane 
of harmony and sense, in place of its present 
degradation of obscenity and jazz. Popu- 
lar disapproval of the present songs and 
popular demand for better things. 
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There is bound to be a change. In fact LL OSC NN Mn cs 


at present some two or three hundred NEWS-REPORTING SHORT-STORY WRITING 
hose writers who have written, but who PHOTOPLAY WRITING 


of tl 
could not sell, have gone out and have pub- A LITERARY CAREER 
ae ae : eae Ths a ay = _ through Expert Assistance by Distinguished = 
lis ed their own writings. This force may = Authors and well-known Editors and News- 

ranize and be a national factor. What = _ Papermen. —also— 

+ seit lone : ¢ ‘ ‘4. = A MANUSCRIPT SALES DEPARTMENT 

t will develop is, OI course, for the fu : handling the work of new and established 

= writers, 


MT 


; * . ‘ = We guarantee disposal of all salable stories. 
(he utter lack of real songs of the people, : PLOT CHART AND COPYRIGHT 
is attracting the attention of popular maga- BOOK FREE. 
. an > Mrece 3 rene ast THE HARVARD COMPANY =] 
o inte and = press and a wave ot — 327 Montgomery St. San Francisco, Cal. 
disgust for the present pop-song is naturally i 
Por . > lM HNN 


aving the way for something better in ‘nt 


pa eee WRITERS’ CONSULTANT 
Further, the present unrest in the song Rejected Manuscripts Made Saleable 
ld is evolving ideas, and these ideas may Asctmnge So sit soeneees Saeenens 
Ritts cae : é i riticism; Helpful Suggestions, 
‘ day bring into being a music publish- Write for details and authors’ recommendations. 
ing house which will draw its needs from ELIZABETH SHIELDS 
161 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Ins 








eeneral field. 
fact, anything may happen, and if 
ong-writers would put as much money and AUTHORS: Let us help you sell your work by 
ey into a corporation to publish music typing it according to editorial requirements. Neat, 
ie: t “ ; accurate work guaranteed. 50c per 1000 words. 
as they have in the attempt to get into the Poems, 2c per line. 
sInce FT PF , oec 
— they could = — —. na CRESCENT TYPING BUREAU 
t efficient music publishing plant in the 
id I $I 131 Ft. Greene Place Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The combine has seen to it that there is 


chance today for the unsolicited song : . ‘ . 
manuscript. Whether that shall continue Figurative Language: A Treatise 
bs lines iaeaeee tl a sas on its Character and Principles, 
the case is a question for the million dthe Var; Cl £F; 
rit rs, some of whom, in an open market yes ad . is  reaafch 7. 
t become justly 1 famous as song writers. or opeccn, with Numerous iitus- 
ilies as ——= trations. By Geo. H. Reibold, 
nite Prof. of English in Central Nor- 
AUTHORS: Will type your manuscripts mal College Danville. Ind 
° : + ’ > 


neatly and accurately. Quick service. 
50c per 1000 words. Poems, 2c per line. This work is designed to aid the stu- 
One nen se soot. dent of English, particularly the 
197 Summer St. Paterson, N. J. student-writer, in an important phase 
of language study that is too much 

— - neglected. It treats the distinction 

“FRAME YOUR PICTURE” between literal and figurative lang- 

I anuscript well typed is far more apt to uage, the origin and nature of the 
s years of experience, “Neat, accurate |] latter, with exemplification of the 

< at standard prices. more important figures. A writer 
BADGER TYPING BUREAU who wishes to enrich his style and 

3 Third St. Milwaukee, Wis. diction will find in this a most im- 
ass portant aid. Confidently recommend- 
AUTHORS—WRITERS ed to every earnest student-writer. 
Cloth, 136 pages, 8 mo. Price $1.50. 















































ur manuscripts neatly, accurately and 

inptly typed and revised. 50c per 1000 : 

; poems, 2c per line. One carbon copy. James Knapp Reeve, Publisher 
EMMA N. OTHMER FRANKLIN. OHIO 

51 Washington St. Williamsport, Pa. i 
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STORY IDEAS WANTED 


Big demand for story material in both pho- 
toplay and magazine field. Send us your 
manuscript in any form for free criticism. 
We will advise you for which field it is most 
suitable. Manuscripts revised, typed, pub- 
lished, copyrighted, sold on commission. 
We are right on the ground here in Holly- 
wood in daily touch with the studios. We 
will help you succeed. Send for free booklet. 


UNIVERSAL SCENARIO CORPORATION 


302 Security Bldg., Santa Monica and Western Ave. 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA (Not a School) 











AUTHORS’ ATTENTION—You know the value of 
a well typed manuscript. Communicate with me 
and I will give you the lowest rates for high class 
typing of manuscripts, photoplays, short stories 
and poems. Also revising, criticising, multigraph- 
ing and marketing. 


AUTHORS’ 
168 Plymouth St., Mt. 


SERVICE BUREAU, 
Washington, Pittsburgh, Pa. 











* 








AUTHORS — WRITERS 
We will prepare your manuscript in correct form, 
rendering prompt and accurate service at low 
rates. Write for terms, samples, etc. Suggestions 
for marketing. 
EDWARD O. CRANDELL, Jr., 
1505 South § St. Ft. Smith, Ark. 














A STORY IS ONLY AS STRONG 
AS ITS WEAKEST CHARACTER 


The supreme art in writing—short story—photoplay— 
drama—novel—is characterization, Think of D’artagnan 
in “The Three Musketeers”’—Macawber in “David Cop- 
perfield”’—Huck Finn—Willy Baxter in ‘“Seventeen”— 
Lightnin’ Jones in “Lightnin’’’—Even Holden—these 
immortal classics, old and new, are great because the 
authors were supreme in the art of characterization, For 
the first time in the history of writing there is made 
available for the new writer a practical, constructive 
guide to characterization in— 


The Art of Inventing 
Characters 


By GEORGES POLTI 


—a masterly analysis of the elements of human person- 
ality and the means by which these elements can be com- 
bined to produce new types and characters in endless 
variety and number. No writer’s library is complete 
without it. No one ambitious to succeed should attempt 
fiction—whether in short story, scenario, novel or play— 
until ne has first studied this epoch-making work, 


Price, $2.50 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 46) 


novels. We intend to be just a step ahead of 
current trends. For instance: At the time for 
its book publication we would have liked to have 
had ‘This Side of Paradise’ practically complete 
in our magazine. This doesn’t mean that we will 
only buy novels of college life—but we do want 
to have the lives of older characters touch col- 
lege things at several different points. We are 
in the market for unusual features—for inter- 
views with stage or screen celebrities who have 
had collegiate experiences. We realize the value 
of human interest stuff, and we are always glad 
to answer queries on possible subjects. We are 
buying first American serial rights only, and we 
pay immediately on acceptance, every Wednes- 
day. Frankly, our rates to new writers are not 
as high as those for established writers. We try 
to be very fair in this, and increase our rates 
as fast as the material justifies the increase.” 
H. W. Swanson is the editor. 


Grit, Williamsport, Pa. Weekly; 5c per copy; 
$2.00 per year. “AIl contributions received are 
examined with the greatest care, and as prot nptly 
as possible. Available material is paid for within 
ten days following publication. Manuscripts 
should be carefully written on one side of the 
paper only, and the name and address of the 
contributor should < appear at the top of the first 
page as well as on the backs of photographs. 
Grit uses (at from $1 to $3 each for photographs 
and space rates for text) illustrated material on 
subjects covering the entire field of human in- 
terest and endeavor, including the big things that 
men and women do in the trades, arts and sci- 
ences, as well as historic buildings, relics, monu- 
ments, etc., remarkable scenes, devices, heirlooms, 
freaks of nature, and the odd, strange and curious 
in everything the world over. 


York. 
in tlhe 


Film Fun, 627 West 48rd St. New 
George Mitchell, Editor. “We are not, 
market for material at the present time.’ 


Tales and Mystery Stories, 8 


Real Detective 
No. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
Issued monthly; 25c per copy; $2.50 per 
“We are in the market only for mystery and de- 
tective fiction of any length from 1,000 words to 
40,000 words, and a perusal of any issue of Kea! 
Detective Tales and Mystery Stories will show 
the author exactly what sort of fiction we buy. 
We report on manuscripts within one w eek, and 
pay on publication, up to one cent a word. 


Editor, Edwin Baird. 
year. 


Thrilling Tales, a new monthly magazine, in 
size and content somewhat similar to True Ro- 
mances and True will make its ap- 
pearance on all news stands early in January. The 
publishers are not planning to employ a staff of 
professional writers to manufacture “lurid auto- 
biographies,” but will extend to the young writer 
an opportunity to submit human interest tales 
with either romance, love, sex, Western, sea OF 
mystery themes predominating. 


C onfe SSIONS, 


: Stories and illus- 
trations submitted will be read immediately and 
reported on within fifteen days. Payment will be 
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le on publication and the size of the check 
lepend on the length and quality of the story. 
ess all manuscripts and communications to 
ling Tales Publishing Co., Editorial Depart- 

t, Philadelphia, Pa. 
uthern Life, a magazine covering outdoor 
rts and country club life of the South, is pub- 
d by the Country Club Publishing Company, 
ore, North Carolina. “We are in the mar- 
et for short stories with an outdoor tinge, also 
for articles relating to outdoor sports and coun- 
try clubs throughout the South, same to be ac- 
npanied by photographs, if possible. We want 
ries and articles ranging from 1,500 words to 
<imum of 4,000 words. A minimum of one 
r word will be paid for work accepted, and 
will be made upon acceptance. Photo- 
hs will be paid for at the rate of one dollar 
and payment will be made upon acceptance.” 


Dramatist, Easton, Pa. Editor, Luther B. 

ony. Issued quarterly; 25c per copy; $1.00 

year. “We use nothing fictional or descrip- 

We need badly something fundamental on 

ience of play construction or the psychology 

of dramatic action. Can use one good article on 

the modern trend and its causes; the tendency 

rd non- technical plays and sensational sub- 

jects, profanity, atheism, obscenity, etc. But these 

s must be psychologic, not discursory. We 

use good line drawings of great dramatists. 

report on material within a week, and pay 
acceptance, $25 per Page.” 

mfield Publldhine Co., Bloomfield, Iowa. 

are in the market for material for After 

r Scraps No, 3. Short humorous poems, 

5, etc., suitable for banquet speaking. Very 

lest compensation, but no fake scheme of any 


Lamson Company, Syracuse, N. Y., “de- 
short articles for our monthly house organ, 
e Service News. These should in every case 
| in some way with Lamson Store Service 
ms, which comprise pneumatic tubes, cable 

wireline carriers, and parcel conveyors, 
department and similar stores. Inter- 
facts are particularly wanted—stories, for 
of how a Lamson system helped solve 

> problem, or stories of some change in a 
check or in a method of handling that helped 

the Lamson system more effective. Figures 
ld always be given where they help the 

Photographs are also used. Simple de- 
tions of systems are not wanted. Stories 
Id be short, the ideal length being from 200 
100 words. Payment will be made on pub- 
n, with the minimum rate of 2c a word 
2.00 as a minimum for every article pub- 

As ours is a very technical product, we 
n the right to edit all manuscripts submitted, 
ent to be made on the number of words pub- 
|. If you have a long story in mind, we 
ld be glad to tell you whether or not we 
use it. Address Editor Store Service News, 
Lamson Co., Syracuse, N. Y.” 


j 


‘ Associate Editor of Sunset 
‘lagasine for the last eight years, has resigned 
to devote his time to fiction writing. 


ind W. Peck 








JACK LONDON said: 


“I like your simple, direct, 
straight - trom - the - shoulder 
method of presenting the 
matter. As somewhat of a 
veteran in the short story 
game, I feel justified in 
giving my judgment that 
your course in short story 
writing is excellently com- 
prehensive and practical.” 





This should mean more to you than anything WE 
can say—The Hoosier Short Story Course is the 
only one he ever endorsed. 

_, CHECKS OR REJECTION SLIPS! 
Which are you getting? Rejection slips are the 
horror of every Amateur Writer! Hoosier Students 
are getting Real Money for their work! Under the 
personal direction of Dr, Johnston, who will give 
you unlimited personal criticism and manuscript 
sales service, you, too, will get checks! 

SPECIAL OFFER NOW BEING MADE 

Write for free booklet, “The Art of Story Writing.” 
Tells all about our service and course. rite today. 


HOOSIER INSTITUTE 
Dept. 19022 FORT WAYNE, IND. 











AUTHORS—We specialize in the Short- 
story. Type, revise, criticise, market— 
one or all. Discount to new patrons. Send 
manuscripts or write. 


AUTHOR’S HELPER, 
Iron River, Wis. 














PRINTED MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 


Kraft paper envelopes, in pairs, an outgoing envelope, printed 
with your card corner, a smaller envelope to fit in the larger for 
return purposes, with your name and address printed on the front. 

50 of each size for scripts folded twice 
100 of each size for scripts folded twice 

Manuscript paper, $1.00 a ream; we handle all kinds of Sta- 

tionary. Write for catalogue. 


HARRY RICHARDSON, Falls City, Nebraska. 











WRITERS: Manuscripts correctly typed 
for publication at low rates. Terms and 
samples on request. 


ATLANTA TYPING BUREAU 
452 E. Georgia Ave. Atlanta, Ga. 











MANUSCRIPTS 
Criticised, Revised, Typed, Scenarios. 
Research. 

EVELYN C. CAMPBELL 


434 West 120th St. New York City 
Member Authors’ League of America. 














LAYS WANTED 
One success will make you rich. I place 
them. Also books, screen-plays and maga- 
zine fiction. Send for circulars. 
ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
Play Broker and Authors’ _ 
25 West 42d Street New York 
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WRITECRAFTERS 


Endorsed by Editors and Authors 


Writecrafters have helped their clients sell to Saturaay 
Evening Post, Collier’s, Cosmopolitan, McClure’s, Every- 
body’s, American, Adventure, Munsey’s, etc. All manu- 
scripts receive the personal attention of A. L, Kimball, 
an editor and consulting critic of established reputation 
and 14 years’ experience, who has helped thousands of 
writers to a better understanding of story values and 
editorial requirements. Send for particulars. 


A. L. KIMBALL, Writecrafters, 


104 Granville Road, Charlotte, N. C. 


THE ART OF 
VERSIFICATION 


By J. BERG ESENWEIN 
and MARY ELEANOR ROBERTS 








This is the most complete, practical and helpful 
book ever written on the principles of poetry and the 
composition ot all forms of verse. Edwin Markham 
says: “You certainly have swept into one volume 
all of the chief facts con- 
cerning the technique of 
verse. There is no better 
book than this one for 
those who wish to study 
the art of versification.” 

Some of the many im- 
portant subjects treated 
are: The Ten Elements 
of Poetry, The Choice of 
Words, The Analysis of 
Verse, Rhythm, Rhyme, 
Meters and the Stanza, 
Blank Verse, Dramatic 
Poetry, The Ballad, The 
Lyric, The Sonnet, Light 
Verse, Satirical Verse, 
Humorous Verse, Parody, 
Helps in the Study of 
Poetry, etc., etc. 

With this book at 
your side, you can mas- 
ter the problems of 
meter, rhythm, rhymes, such intricate but highly 
marketable forms as the rondel, rondeau, ron- 
delet and sonnet; you can build up your poem 
into suitable stanza lengths; you will understand 
the technique of the parody and, above all, “the 
language of poetry. 

Handsomely bound in cloth, gold lettering, gilt 
top, 311 pages. To obtain this splendid volume, 
merely send us the coupon with the postpaid price 
of $2.00 (bill, postal order or check) attached, 








THE ART OF 
VERSIFICATION 














it 








WRITER’S DIGEST, 

Cincinnati, ‘ Ohio, 
Gentlemen: Please find enclosed $2.00, for which 
please send me a copy of “The Art of Versification.” 














In Answering Advertisements Please say 
you saw it in WRITER’S DIGEST 


THE WRITER’S MRAKET 


BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 42) 
“The Best Plays of 1923-1924,” we meet 
all the popular attractions: ‘The Goose 
Hangs High,” “Beggar on Horseback,” 
“Outward Bound,” “Heil-Bent for Heaven,” 
‘Tarnish,” etc. The young writer of plays, 
surely, cannot go without this informative 
volume. In “The Best French Short Sto- 
ries of 1924,” Mr. Richard Eaton presents 
the fruits of the literary celebrities of 
Paris: Bourget, Tharaud, Morand, Picard, 
Geraldy, and many others. It is a most 
profitable occupation for writers to study 
these short stories and to incorporate in 
their own work the most meritorious quali- 
ties of these French masters of the short 
story. In the companion collection, “The 
Best Continental Short Stories of 1923- 
1924,” 
table mine of styles and forms, of technique 
Schnitzler, of Austria; Vazoff, 
Pirandello, of Italy; Ku- 
of Spain, and 


by the same editor, one finds a veri- 


and art. 
of Bulgaria; 
prine, of Russia; Ibanez, 
twenty-four other well-known authors are 
all represented in this compilation. To 
crown the achievements of the publishers 

e find “The Best British Short Stories of 
1924,” edited by Edward J. O’Brien and 
Herein are we given a 


, Mans- 


Rotham, and no less 


John Cournos. 
taste of Maugham, Coppard, McFee 
field, Powys, Sitwell, 
than nineteen others. The book is an ex- 
cellent guide for the student of the develop- 
ment of the short story in England. Though 
this literary 
perfected in our own country, it is never- 
beneficial to familiarize 
triumphs of the British 
to use Whistler’s famous 


vehicle has, of course been 


theless decidedly 
° 


oneself with the 
“writing masters,” 
phrase. 


The Best Plays of 1923-1924.” By Burns 
Mantle. 

“The Best French Short Stories of 1925- 
1924.” vy Richard Eaton. 

“The Best Short Stories of 
1923-1924.” 1 Eaton. 

“The Best British Short Stories of 1924.” 
3v Edward J. O’Brien and John Cournos. 
. —All published by Small, Maynard and 
Company, Boston. 
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Conversations on Contemporary Drama 


The author, Mr. Clayton Hamilton, 
known to thousands of readers as the zeal- 
ous editor of the plays of Sir Arthur Wing 
Pinero has seen fit to put into permanent 
form nine lectures delivered by him at Earl 
Hall of Columbia University. Written 
simply and without the slightest aim at liter- 
ary decoration these essays on the titans of 
the dramatic realm will be read with relish 
and great benefit by all who are engrossed 
in the blossoming native theatre and its 
scriveners. The pages are evaluations of 
the dramatic contributions of the most suc- 
cessful modern playwrights: O’Neill, 
Shaw, Rostand, Pinero, Barrie, Galsworthy, 
Maeterlink and Pirandello. The discus- 
sions of The Contemporary Drama and 
American Drama at the Present Time should 
educe much reflective comment. The short 
preface narrating the interesting experiment 
of the author in public speaking should 
prove of profitable use to writers who are 
frequently called upon to lecture before 
lay audiences. 

“Conversations on Contemporary Drama.” 


By Clayton Hamilton. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 


Wilstach’s “Similes” 

A volume that endures the severe tests 
and rigours of time is entitled to attention. 
Mr. Wilstach’s compilation of similes culled 
from the best English and American writ- 
ers is a necessity in the library of every 
professional scribbler. What a sigh of re- 
lief one utters when finding the simile one 
has been searching with even greater anxiety 
than he who breathlessly fumbles under the 
dresser for the pesky and all too circular 
collar button! What a sound of joy one 
pours forth upon discovering the phrase of 
comparison that is so treacherously elusive 
when most urgently needed! The collection 
is indispensible to every painstaking writer. 
It should be given an honorable station in 
the grand company of Roget’s Thesaurus 
and Bartlett’s Quotations. Alongside of the 
eight similes, Mr. Wilstach furnishes under 





MY TYPING will help sheen 


manuscript. It will receive careful work- 
manship. My rates are reasonable, my 
services prompt and efficient. 


EDNA MAY BUSH 


Authors’ Typist 
Lock Box 22, New Florence, Pa. 











AUTHORS—GOOD typing helps to sell GOOD 
stories. Send me your work and I guarantee you 
will be satisfied. Carbon copy; extra copy of first 
and last pages free, if desired. Minor corrections. 
Terms, 50c per thousand words. 


FLORENCE A. WILSON 
4 Ketcham Pl., Elmhurst, New York City 











CHECKS OR REJECTION SLIPS 


Which Shall It Be? 


It rests with you alone! No one can make 
you write unless you have that inborn urge. 
If you have this, we guarantee to win you 
editorial favor. Spare the poor editor and 
let expert critics pave the way to success. 
One trial will convince! 


C. CLYDE COOK & A. H. COFIELD 
968 N. Van Ness Avenue 
Hollywood, Calif. 











AUTHORS—May I type your manuscripts? 
Guaranteed work by a_ professional 
authors’ typist; also revising, criticising 
and marketing. 

AUTHORS’ TYPING SERVICE 
619 West St. Kenosha, Wisconsin 


EXPERT MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Technical editorial requirements met. Accurate, 
efficient and satisfying work. One carbon copy and 
correction of minor errors for 60 cents per thousand 


words, 
HELEN T. WATT 


5152 N. Hartwick St. Eagle Rock, Calif. 
Phone, Garfield 7954 




















% 


writing. Manuscripts, short stories, 
poetry, etc., accurately copied. Write: 
D. STANLEY 
Hot Springs, Ark. 


% 
: AUTHORS: Let me do your type- 
“ 














I TYPE — YOU WRITE 
LET ME TYPE — WHAT YOU WRITE 
Special Offer to new patrons only. Free criticism with 
all typing orders. All typing, with carbon copy, accu- 
rate and guaranteed correct form. 40c (forty) per 
1,000 words. Every kind of authors’ help given. 
Prompt service. . a 
The Rex Typing and Revising Bureau 

733 S. 36th Street, South Bend, Ind. 
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ARE YOUR MANUSCRIPTS COR- 
RECTLY PREPARED FOR 
PUBLICATION? 


Ruth Greenwood Taylor, who has made 
a specialty of typing, revising and criticis- 
ing manuscripts, will be glad to handle your 
work for you. The charge for straight 
copying is %75c a thousand words or part 
thereof ; for copying with editorial revision, 
$1.00 a thousand, and for a constructive 
criticism, $1.00 a thousand. Write for 
particulars. 

RUTH GREENWOOD TAYLOR 
423 W. 120th St. New York City 


| MAKE 15 


COPIES of your manuscripts for the cost 
of only 3. Send me a stamp if you want 
samples, etc. 
R. E. FLAJSHANS 
Angola, Ind. 
4 
x 





Dept. 31 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Promptly, accurately, neatly and in correct form, 
50c per thousand words; poems, 2c per line. 
One carbon copy free. Experienced. 

JOHN U. MOORE, JR. 

Transfer, Pa. 








AUTHORS: Let me type your manu- 
scripts; guaranteed work by a professional 
authors’ typist; also revising, criticising 
and marketing. 

AUTHORS’ TYPING SERVICE 

1716 Sibley St. St. Charles, Mo. 














AUTHORS—WRITERS 
We will type your manuscripts, poems, etc., 
promptly and accurately. Standard rates. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
BETTER TYPING BUREAU 
8723 Finney Avenue St. Louis, Mo. 








PROTECT YOUR MSS. 
from loss, by mailing in printed envelopes. We print 
strong, heavy envelopes at slightly more than plain 
ones cost. No. 10 with your imprint in corner; No. 
9, your imprint on face for return. 25 of each, 85c; 
50 of each, $1.25; 100 of each, $2.00. Samples of 
stationery, etc., tree on request. 
KWELLER STATIONERY SHOP 

65 W. Hoeltzer St. Rochester, N. Y. 


% 

















AUTHORS: My expert typing is of the 
best. It will pay you to give me a trial. 
With carbon copy, 40c per thousand 
words. 

LAURENCE HAYDEN 

Olean, N. Y. 
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the term Necessary, may we not place the 
following: As necessary as is Wilstach’s 
Simiies to the writer of good, descriptive 
and trenchant English? 
“A Dictionary of Similes.” By Frank J. 
Wilstach. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 


A Story Teller’s Story 


That Mr. Sherwood Anderson is one of 
America’s leading novelists few will dis- 
pute. ‘To oblige the enthusiastic and per- 
sistent admirers of the artistry and beauty 
of “Poor White,” “Many Marriages,” and 
“Winesburg, Ohio,” Mr. Anderson has re- 
corded the most important moments and 
adventures of his vari-colored life. How- 
ever, the narrative is more than an auto- 
biography of a successful novelist. It isa 
description and a meticulously executed an- 
alysis of the United States—a diagnosis of 
“this, big, noisy, growing and _ groping 
America.” The consumers of the author's 
previous wares wi.l of a certainty be en- 
thralled by this accurate life of their idol. 
All patrons of American letters and literati, 
however, will find much in this epic to pon- 
der upon, to weigh, discuss and praise. 


, 


“A Story Teller’s Story.” By Sherwood 


Anderson. New York: B. W. Huebsch, Inc. 


Gorky’s Diary 


Russia’s foremost man of letters, Maxim 
Gorky, herein dilates upon diverse themes as 


Marriage, War, Tolstoy, Tchekhov, the 
Revolution, Poetry and Dancing. Ameri- 
can readers who are acquainted with Gor- 
ky’s Mother, The Lower Depths, the play 
presented in the United States by the Mos- 
cow Art Theatre, and his many short sto- 
ries so popular in our land, will extend this 
latest publication of the famous author and 
thinker a hearty and earnest welcome. Few 
things will give one as accurate an insight 
into the Russian soul and as reliable an 
analysis of the spirit of that burly land of 
extremism than the writings of Maxim 
Gorky. 
“Fragments From My Diary.” By Maxim 
Gorky. New York: Robert M. McBride Co. 
(Continued on page 57) 
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The Typewriter of 
a Thousand Uses! 


HE New Hammondwill express your thoughts 
in many type sizes 
interchangeable on the same machine. 
Languages of all nations are at the command 
of the Hammond user; two are in the machine 
at all times—changed by the twist of your thumb. 
Condensed writing in one-third the usual 
: space is made possible through Hammond mini- 
What Other Typewriter ature type and variable spacing. 
Can Do These Things ia 





THE NEW 


Variable spacing. 
Interchangeable type styles. amm on 
17 different sizes and styles of 

se TYPEWRITER 


Over fifty different languages. 
Automatic touch assuring uni- VARIABLE SPACING 


: A CHANGEABLE TYPE 
form impression whether the a 
key is pressed lightly or heavily. 
ySP aint ¥ is certain to fit your need. Write for new book- 
let describing how it accomplishes its wonders. 














Me nn nn nnn ren eres estate RTT QQ ee 


Hammond Typewriter Corpn., 76 Brook Ave. at 132nd St., New York 
einai 
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es Twenty-five Years I’ve Been Writing and Selling and Heip- Ue Play Shoppe 


ing Others to Write and to Sell.’’ If you possess more back- 
PHILIP WENI'WOR ‘H RICE, A. B., Director 


_bone than wishbone, more common sense than curiosity, and 
are willing to pay for experienced and expert assistance, I want to (formerly of **4/ Workshop”’ of Harvard) 


hear from you. WII put you in the selling class. Recently one of Constructive criticism and analysis of play manuscripts at moderate 
my students sold a story for $140.00. Send $2.00 for copy of terms. Theme, plot development, characterization, dialogue, setting 
“Practical Points?’ send $2.00 more for detailed Criticism of treated in full. Supervised revision to meet requirements of play- 
manuscripts up to 5000 words. I’ve nothing to give away except ES SAE SGN. SD Se Sees eee Se. 
success. REM. A. JOHNSTON, Ossian, Indiana. Bring your “idea” to Yé PLAY SHOPPE 

93 Winchester Street Brookline, Massachusetts 

















AUTHORS’ EXCHANGE YOU’VE TRIED THE REST 
Room 413, Evans Bldg., 1420 New York Ave. NOW TRY THE BEST 


Washington, D>. C. Typewriting of MSS. 50c per 1000 words, Poems, 
lyrics, 2c per line. Short articles, skits given special 


Manuscripts revised, typed and marketed. attention. 
Book manuscripts and novelettes wanted. MARGARET S. COMPTON, 


Submit manuscripts. No reading fee. 2517 N. Madelia, Spokane, Wash. 














Authors and Writers: Manuscripts typed in AUTHORS AND WRITERS 


form required for publication; carbon copy. I 
will give your work personal attention and return All kinds of manuscripts revised and typed 
promptly. Sample on request. Thousand words, in correct form for publisher. Samples and 
50c; poems, 2c per line. prices on request 
MARTINA D. BAGG V. C. WALES 
1106 Riverdale St., West Springfield, Mass. 99 McNaughton St. Rochester, N. Y. 
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a ! Bh ge to age: ged oot AUTHORS AND WRITERS—Let the Canton Typ- 
os € make & specialty Of Tis wor Ve ing Bureau type your manuscripts; 

pts; guaranteed 

can assist you in making your work appealing work by a professional author’s typist. 1,000 words, 


to the publisher, for we know the editorial 
requirements, We assure you absolute satis- 50c; poems, 2c per line. Quick service and extra 
faction. Prices: Single copy, 50c; 75c per carbon copies FREE OF CHARGE if desired. 


} sand am d vi lf. 
i Aime CANTON TYPING BUREAU 


Author’s Representatives 
1900 So. Highland Ave. Berwyn, tl. Canton, Ga. 
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Short Story Instruction 


Y METHOD OF HELPING a fiction writer 

is first of all to make a careful study of 
his individual needs and then meet those 
needs. I use no lesson sheets, no printed 
assignments or set criticisms. Invariably 
each writer presents different problems. 
Within the period for which the student 
is enrolled I undertake to read and criti- 
cize all he writes and to take complete 
charge of his entire writing program. 

My students and collaborators have 
the full benefit of my years of study of 
the psychology of character, of buying 
and editing fiction for Collier's Weekly 
and of writing stories myself for the 
leading magazines. My own stories have 
appeared in the Saturday Evening Post, 
Collier's and elsewhere. 

During the past summer my students, 
mostly beginners, have sold stories to 
the Ladies’ Home Journal, Harper's Maga- 
zine, Collier’s Weekly, Atlantic Monthly, 
and several of the lesser magazines. 

Writers who wish to examine the 


THOMAS H. 


342 Madison Avenue 


methods of plot building worked out by 
Professor Walter B. Pitkin and myself 
at Columbia University which I use in all 
my teaching can do so by securing a 
copy of our new book, “Narrative Tech- 
nique,” which I will be glad to secure 
for them from the publishers here in 
New York and to forward to any address 
on receipt of $2.50, plus postage. 

The fees for my instruction by mail 
are: Preliminary two-months course, 
$25.00; four months’ term of Technique 
of the Short Story, $60.00; four months’ 
term of Professional Collaboration, 
$120.00; single manuscripts, $10.00. Pay- 
ment in installments can be arranged. 


If you wish to apply for study with 
me, I suggest that you send me a manu- 
script together with a letter about your- 
self and a check for $10. With my criti- 
cism of the manuscript I will advise you 
what course of study, if any, I think you 
should pursue. If later you enroll, the 
fee paid will be applied to the cost of the 
course. 


UZZELL 
New York City 

















The Kind of Advertising That Pays 


wasted every year in placing copy in 
“the only way 
or $500, draws a response from a lot of 
illiterate people who are fascinated by the fact that they can drop 


Hundreds of thousands of dollars are 
Often an advertiser will say, 


advertising media that is unproductive. 


is to try it.” He does, invests $100, $200, 


curiosity-seekers, 
a card and receive a pretty catalog free, 
experience and money to profit and loss. 


But there are some media that assure against this waste circulation. One of 


school children 


these is THE WRITER’S DIGEST. It offers you 


100 Per Cent Prospects 


This is because THE WRITER’S DIGEST goes every month into the hands of 
18,000 men and women interested in writing, educated people, adults, people who 
won’t waste their time nor yours by writing unless they are really interested in what 


you have to offer. 


The Class of People Who Buy 


And the best part is that you can reach these 18,000 men and women at a cost 


3.50 per thousand. Write TODAY for rate card and full details. 


J. B. Edwards, Advertising Manager 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST 


22 East Twelfth Street 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


and then charges both his 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 54) 


Hoyt’s New Cyclopedia of Practical 
Quotations 

There is a place on every writer’s desk 
for this rich treasury of 21,000 of the 
choicest of usable quotations, drawn from 
the speech and literature of all nations, an- 
cient and modern, classic and popular, in- 
cluding outstanding phrases coined during 
the momentous years of the recent World 
War. 

In this volume the editor presents the 
most complete collection of literary and 
linguistic gems that has ever been gathered 
within the covers of a book. While based 
on the latest former edition of a world- 
known work of reference and retaining its 
most valuable features, this new edition, 
based on the simpler plan of one topical 
alphabet throughout, is virtually a new 
work, for it has been entirely reset, contains 
4,500 more new quotations and has new 
features of its own. Hundreds of the old 
quotations have been replaced by others both 
newer and more valuable. It is a unique 
treasury of literary gems, indispensable to 
writers, business men, clergymen, teachers, 
speakers, general readers, and all who write 
and speak the English language. It is a 
valuable addition to any library. 

“Hoyt’s New Cyclopedia of Practical Quo- 
tations.” By Kate Louise Roberts. Buck- 


ram binding. 1,343 pages. $8.50. New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls Company. 


The Literary Workshop 


Above is the title of a very helpful book 
for writers. It covers style, alliteration of 
sound, repetition of words, words and ex- 
pressions to be avoided, the paragraph, de- 
scription and narration, variety in quoted 
dialogue, the beginnings of short stories, 
wit and humor, errors of authors, and many 
other chapters of equal importance. It is 
a book that will solve many of the most 
perplexing problems confronting a writer. 

“The Literary Workshop: Helps for the 

Writer.” By Josephine Turck Baker. Evans- 


ton, Ill.: Correct English Publishing Com- 
pany. 
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Learn SHORT STORY WRITING 


By mail from Dr. Richard Burton, 
“greatest authority” of them all. His 
students have made thousands. This is 
a real training with personal criticism of 
lessons and written exercises. Also 











Special Criticism Service for Short- 

Be. Beelan Stories and One-Act Plays by Dr. Burton 
. personally. (Includes marketing sugges- 
tions.) Short-Story Writing is the short-cut, at 


present, to success in Photoplay Writing. Make 
your spare time count this year. Send today for 
special low rate Profit Sharing Plan, and FREE 
PLOT CHART of the 36 Dramatic Situations. 


LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE 
288 LAIRD BLDG. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











MANUSCRIPTS 
Typed quickly and accurately, 50c per 1000 
words or fraction thereof. Poetry, 2c a line. 
One carbon copy. 
DOROTHY K. FREY 
330 Franklin Ave. Sidney, Ohio 











Manuscripts corrected and neatly type- 
written, ready to send to the publisher. 
Carbon copy free. Prices reasonable. 


NELLIE CLARK, 
320 S. First St. Vandalia, Ill. 











LA TOUCHE HANCOCK 
Author and Critic 


Thirty years’ experience. Revises MSS. 
and gives advice as to their disposal. Send 
stamp for circular. 


P. O. Box 413, Brooklyn, N. Y. 














Experienced in manuscript preparation in 
all its phases. I will give your work per- 
sonal attention and return promptly. 


EDNA HERRON, 
Suite 1114-127 N. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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THE GREETING CARD WRITER’S 
“BLUE BOOK” 

“Greetings. How to Write and Seil.” 
Lists over 100 markets for greeting-card sentiments, designs, etc., 
in market-list that is most complete, accurate, and fully annotated, 
besides giving instruction and suggestions. Second edition com- 
pletely revised. 

$2.00 postpaid. 2c stamp brings interesting circular. 

Oo T N. & B. J. STANNA 


Eltingville, S. I. 





New York City 
* 

















SELLING STORIES? 

As much criticism, revision and advice as you wish 
will be given for one year at $4 a month, or $40 in 
advance. Or, individual manuscripts criticised, re- 
vised at 75 cents each 1000 words. 


GEORGE B. POTTER 
221 No. Beacon St. Hartford, Conn. 
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Manuscripts, 
Scenarios, 
Lectures, etc. 
Promptly and 
Accurately.—Josie 


Address 


JOSIE VALENTA 
1205 Tacoma Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL. 








AUTHORS and OTHERS 

The first five manuscripts received following date on this magazine 
will be typed or revised tree by us. Second five at half price. Re- 
mainder at following rates: 

Simple copying (no corrections made)...65c¢ per 1000 words. 

Revising without typing toe a 

Revising with typing ; os » 

TEE UM svecscccoveaeecaesas 2e¢ a line 

Remittances must cccemneny all scripts but same will be returned 
to the lucly one okse mptly Carbon ee included free. 

AU YPIN G AND SERVICE BUREAU. 

Send all sgommuniat ion py scripts. to — special representative, 
705 W. Eim St... NORMAN H. BATCHELDER, Norristown, Pa. 














Appearances Count 


The first impression which an editor receives of your 
manuscript is of its appearance. If it is typed on good 
paper and enclosed in a good envelope, neatly addressed, 
it is favorably received. If, on the other hand, it does 
not conform to accepted standards in this respect, an 
unfavorable impression is created that may mean the 
rejection of the manuscript. 


TheWriter’s Digest Service Department 


now offers a manuscript supply service for those who 
find it difficult to procure suitable manuscript paper and 
envelopes. Ne have endeavored to furnish this at the 
lowest possible price consistent with good quality—that 
~ $1.50 a set, the set consisting of the following: 

Sheets of Manuscript Paper, 8% x 11 inches. 

8 Second Sheets for making extra copy of manuscript. 

25 Manila Envelopes, 44x94 inches, in which to 
mail manuscripts, 

25 Manila Envelopes, 4x9 inches, which you are to 
self-address and enclose with manuscript for its return if 
rejected. 

2 Sheets of Carbon Paper, 

We cannot, owing to the low price at which we supply 
this service, send less than a complete set. The price 
is postpaid, so that all you have to do is fill out and mail 
the attached coupon, and the stationery will be mailed 
you the same day. 


(USE THIS COUPON) 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 
Cineinnati, Ohio, 
Gentlemen: Please send me, for the enclosed $ 


F sets of manuscript pape: cnvelopes, etc., at 
your price of $1.50 a set, 





M ention THE WRITER’S DIGEST when writing to advertisers 


TITLES—AS SALESMEN 
By Everett McNEt. 

Many writers, particularly the beginning 
writers, underestimate the sales value of the 
title given a story. Possibly they have never 
stopped to analyze the part the title plays in 
opening the editorial check book and fancy, 
with Shakespeare: 

“What’s in a name? That which we call 

a rose 
By any other name would smell as sweet.” 

This may be true of roses ; but it is not true 
of stories, so far as editors are concerned; 
and the editors’ are the “doctors,” when it 
comes to prescribing the checks that will 
cure many of the ills that afflict authors. 

When a story is laid on the editorial desk, 
the first thing that catches the editor’s eyes 
is the titie. In a way it is the introduction 
of the story of the editor; and, like all in- 
troductions, it will make a favorable or un- 
favorable impression at first sight, an im- 
pression that is more than likely to color 
the future relationship of that story with 
that editor. If the title at once awakens 
curiosity and interest, without satisfying 
either ; if its wording is striking and unusual, 
without any seeming striving after the strik- 
ing and the unusual; if, in short, the title 
puils the editor to the story, then the tale 
has had a proper and favorable introduction 
and what happens to it thereafter must de- 
pend upon the behavior of the story itself. 

But, if the title is a commonplace one, 
that neither awakens in- 
terest nor curiosity; if it “gives away” the 
reveals the surprise or 
foretells the climax; in brief, if it has no 
pulling power and leaves the editor cold, 
then the tale, however good it might be in 
itself, has not had the proper introduction. 
The editor is unfavorably impressed at the 


without originality, 


plot of the tale, 


very beginning and justly so; for, to the 
astute and experienced editor, the title of a 
story tells many things as to the story itself 
He knows 


and the experience of its author. 
that a commonplace title usually means a 
commonplace story ; that the author who has 
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not originality enough to think up a striking 
and well-worded title, seldom has an origi- 
nal or striking story to tell; that the writer 
who is careless in the wording of his title is 
quite sure to be equally careless in the plot- 
ting of his tale. In a word, experience has 
taught him that he is justified in judging 
quite a bit as to the merits of a story by its 
title and, also, as to the experience and the 
story-sense of its author. 

If you were to make a business call, 
call of considerable importance to yourself, 
you would be sure to endeavor to make as 
good an impression as possible at first sight; 
for you know that the success of a business 
call often depends on the impression made at 
the start. Why not be as wise when submit- 
ting a story to an editor and give it a title 
that will at once impress him favorably—if 
youcan? If you can’t—that is another story 
that needs not be touched on here. 

Study your titles, hours, if need be. Study 
them until you have made them fit your 
story as correctly as a skilled tailor fits you 
with a suit of clothes. Make your titles 
assistant salesmen to your stories. 


REJECTIONS—ROSES OR 
THORNSP 


Mrs. Sopuia R. 


As roses and thorns grow on the same 
bush, so also do checks and rejections. We 
have all learned to enjoy the roses and think 
nothing of the thorns; why not take the 
same stand with these other good and evil 
things growing side by side? 


3ARTLETT 


say that rejections are 
evil? I used to think.so. We all do at first 
until we learn their value. I thought at my 
early days at the writing game, that a re- 
jection slip meant disgrace, and not for the 
world would I have anyone know I had re- 
eived one. It was a great joy to me when 
I learned that they were the common lot of 
all. Then it was that I held up my head 
and began to see the good of them, and 
learned to use them as stepping-stones. 
They tell us that thorns have a use in 
protecting the roses. How often the re- 
jection of some pet child of our brain has 


But who shall 


Not a school--no courses or books 
to sell. You are just as capable 
of writing acceptable stories as 
thousands of successful writers. 
Original plots and ideas are wha tes 

is wanted. Plots accepted in any form. 


Revised, criticised, copyrighted, marketed. 
Advice free. 


UNIVERSAL SCENARIO CORPORATION 


207 Security Bidg., Santa Monica and Western Avenue 


Hollywood, California 
Publishers POPULAR SCENARIO WRITER Send for Free Sample Copy 
a ee 








I Am An Expert Literary Critic 
I read, criticise, correct and suggest markets for 
50c per 1000 words. Have helped many 
No checks. Typing done 


the amateur. 
find the ‘“‘sales route.” 


xtra, 
“ELIZABETH L. MANLEY 
15 So. Maryland Ave. Clarendon, Va. 











“AUTHORS!” Manuscripts Typed Neatly 
and accurately. Minor errors in grammar 
and spelling corrected without extra 
charge. Rates and first page sample sent 
on request. 

HAZEL B. DONALDSON 

Authors’ Representative Hillsboro, Iowa. 














Pad Your Checks with Pictures! 
If you have a small camera and want to earn more 
none writing, ask us for AN INCOME FROM A 
CAMERA, It’s free. We will “4 outline a Photo- 
Writing Course in charge of Dale R. Van Horn, well- 
known free lance writer, that should pay for itself 
in two or three weeks. 


PRESS STUDIOS 
529 Bankers Life Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. 
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Tn the Heart of the Ozarks 


That is where I now am, devoting my entire 
time to writing and helping others to write. I offer: 


A new marketing plan that will delight you. 


A monthly prize contest designed to introduce 
my work and aid aspiring writers. 

Letter-perfect TYPING; competent REVI- 
SION; frank, detailed CRITICISM; conscientious 
MARKETING of all literary material at reason- 
able rates. 

* * * 

PRACTICAL POETICS—A new, personal, 
fascinating course in versification and song writing. 
Money refunded if you do not find it intensely 
absorbing, practical and easily learned by my 
new method. Satisfaction guaranteed in all my 
work, 

Writers, tell me your problems and let me help 
you solve them. Let’s get together, work hard, 
and attain success! 


W. E. POINDEXTER, EVERTON, MO. 


(Formerly of Kansas City, Mo.) 
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MANUSCRIPTS 


Typing: Errors in spelling, grammar, punctuation 
and paragraphing are rectified. A balanced, finished 
transcription of your work, with carbon copy, 70c 
per 1000 words, 

Typing and Incidental Textual Revision: An edi- 
torial service imparting smoothness, and uniting the 
story harmoniously and effectively. $1.00 per 1000 
Limited output. Distinctive craftsmanship, 
practical as well as literary. Full co- 
operation. When desired, manuscripts upon com- 
pletion are submitted direct. 


J. ROBINSON BAYNTON 
809 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


words. 
essentially 











AUTHORS 


Your manuscripts scientifically typed by 
experts. Neatness and accuracy guaran- 
teed. One carbon copy included. Rates 
reasonable. If you want to please the 
editors send your manuscripts to 


AUTHORS’ TYPING AND 
LITERARY BUREAU, 
121 Rose St., Dept 0, Springfield, O. 














‘Situations Wanted! 


Writers, do you want to keep your readers 
thrilled with new and unexpected situations? Do 
you want to know how to get suspense into your 
short stories and scenarios? Do you want to be 
a master of “surprise?” These are the hardest 
of all “tricks of the trade” to learn. But they 
CAN BE LEARNED —by studying 


“The 36 Dramatic 
Situations ” 
By GEORGES POLTI 


This masterful treatise is a complete analysis of all 
possible situations—and combinations of situations. No 
matter what your story may be—romance, humor, 
tragedy, society, adventure, detective, mystery—here in 
this book by a famous French author you have a com- 
plete guide to what situation to use and how and where 
to use it. 


A Short Cut to Success 


With this volume at your side you can thrill your 
readers with tense, dramatic situations. You can make 
them follow the development of your story or play with 
breathless interest. very moment they will wonder 
what is going to happen next. Send for this remarkable 
book—TODAY—and watch your acceptances increase. 


Price, $1.50 postpaid. 
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protected our name from appearing in print 
attached to an article which we speedily 
outgrew. To be sure we are not often told 
why the “article is not exactly suited,” but 
it sets us to thinking, and if we turn a strong 
searchlight upon it, we usually find we can 
improve it, or by studying the rejecting 
magazine more closely, we may discover 
that something in the article was directly 
opposite the policy or teaching of that maga- 
zine. For example, I sent out a household 
article, advocating that women and girls 
should spend less time on embroidery and 
other fancy work. I thought the article held 
good advice, and was much surprised to 
have it back so quickly. I secured a copy 
of the magazine to which it was sent, and 
the first thing to which I turned was a fancy 
work department, selling patterns and silk, 
along with their instructions. At once I 
understood and sent the same article to an 
every-day farm paper where it was heartily 
welcomed. 

There is eternal patience to be learned 
from rejections, not the patience of resigna- 
tion or of giving up, but the patience to keep 
on and to “keep on keeping on,” though all 
hopes seem vain at times. 

To help to keep my mind poised and my 
courage keen right in the midst of disap- 
pointment and seeming failure, I have many 
pertinent sayings copied on cards and scat- 
tered about my desk and filing boxes where 
I cannot fail to see them often. 

These quotations give me new hope when 
some disappointing rejection slip comes in 
or my thoughts refuse to flow upon a given 
subject. I have on one card what E. M. 
Wickes said one time in the Writer’s Maga- 
sine: “If you have an iota of real creative 
ability and really desire to sell your work 
you will eventually find a purchaser and 
nothing but death will stop you.” Another 
card holds the following words from same 
source: “Make your own opportunities; 
that is one of the secrets of selling literary 
material.” 

I have several from the various New 
Thought books. This from Elizabeth 
Towne: “You are better than a dozen gold 


mines. Your vein of original thought is 
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Can You Write 


“The American Language?” 
HOT DOG, ‘‘The Regular Fellows Monthly” pays from ten 


to twenty cents a word on acceptance for five hundred word stories 
written in American slang, the most picturesque and most forceful 
medium of expression evolved since the beginning of the English 
Language. 

Remember, we don’t want and will not tolerate anything 
suggestive, or sexy, or ‘‘raw.”” What we want is hilarious slapstick 
humor written in the crackling language of the street. 

Remember bad English or dialect isn’t the American 
Language. If you think so, don’t waste the time of our Editorial 
Department. 





Address 


Editor of HOT DOG 


Ulmer Building, Cleveland, Ohio 



































FOUR- SQUA RE SERVICE FOR WRITERS, 
s and old. Founded upon Quality, Co-oper- “ 
Service and Friendliness; embracing Quality T 


> , Hel a. Revision, Discerning Criticism and HE LITERARY BUSINESS 


minatir Marketing. Yearly prizes. Rates * 
amr le, sz siinatiens gu aranteed. It will pay you AND 
» get my rates, samples, etc. Write 


CLYDE M. HARTLEY, SERVICE BUREAU For WRITERS 


2135 N. Broadway, Springfield, Mo. 
OF 


WRITER’S JAMES KNaApP REEVE 
IANUSCRIPTS cop ied accurately in PROPE R FRANKLIN, OHIO 


FORM for publication, Write for first page 
Also revising. Low rates. (Founder and former editor of The Editor.) 


MANUSCRIPT SERVICE SHOPPE 
Careful editorial reading and constructive criti- 


3 i nk Buildin 
1304 National City Bank & cism of manuscripts. Editing and revision when 


Indianapolis, Ind. 4 required. Advice and assistance toward publication. 
_— ae Correspondence invited upon all matters connected 
with literary work. 











+ 

















Manuscripts revised and typewritten re 
] d t ] The charges for Reading, Letter of Criticism, 
neatiy and accurately. and Advice Regarding Markets are as follows for 
prose manuscripts: 


One carbon copy. Rates reasonable. 
1,000 words or less, $1.00; 1,000 to 2,000 words, 


L. B. MATTHIAS $1.60; 2,000 to 3,000 words, $2.25; 3,000 to 4,000 
Greens Farms Connecticut words, $3.00; 4,000 to 5,000 words, $3.75. 
sree 


vs _ Over 5,000 words in one manuscript, and up to 
40,000 words, 50 cents for each additional thousand 


ACCURACY words. For manuscripts of greater length, 40 cents 
PROMPTNESS for each additional 1,000 words. 
NEATNESS 


ill type your;manuscript on good quality paper— Verse, 3 cents per line, with minimum charge of 
} shisahe — . . feoe bate ° 4 . 

dy to send to publisher—carbon copy | free. $1.50. Typing of manuscript under my personal 
very reasonable. Write me before placing direction, 60c per 1,000 words. 75 cents per 

r work P 4 ar , 

: thousand with one carbon copy. 

MRS. GEO. S. BOWLES : 

814 W. Greene Street, Piqua, Ohio 
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exhaustless, and grows richer the farther 


Th T h * € you follow it.” 
e ec nique Oo From Orison Swett Marden the follow- 
ing: “Whatever the Creator has fitted yoy 
the Mystery Story to do He will give you a chance to do, 
if you cling to your vision and struggle as 
By CAROLYN WELLS best you can for its attainment.” 
From Emerson, “Do the thing and you 
Miss Wells has produced the most complete shall have the power.” From Dr. J. Berg 
and practical book yet written on this subject. | Esenwein the following: “There is no such 
She has written it successfully because she has thing as a handicap that cannot be over- 
written more stories of this character perhaps 5 
than any other living writer. She believes that 
all the world loves a mystery. Since time out 
of mind, a clear and open page has ever lacked 
the fascination of the veiled meaning, and 
when some touch of the strange, the weird, 
and even the gruesome, has been added to the 
mysterious, Aa challenge has been the more SHUN NOT THE COMMONPLACE 
alluring. 


come.” And dynamic, hopeful words re- 
peated over and over will serve to keep 
one’s mind right, and one’s face to the front. 





(Continued from page 16) 
the writer down gently, and as a con- 
e . d . . 
An Exhaustive Analysis sequence I began selling, sporadically, of 
course, which only demonstrates the wisdom 
Miss Wells’ book is a complete exposition of the of the seasoned newspaper man. 
mystery story form. It is a book that stimulates . 
insight into the methods of successful writers of “Oh, the years we waste, and the tears 
plotted stories and at the same time cultivates fertility we waste” writing this rejection slip in- 


in the mind of the reader. Take just a few of her : ‘ , é 
chapter headings and you will see how thoroughly fected bacteria. It is time we writers of 
she has covered her subject: The Passion for Solv- > Gentey eS. pe "i ‘i Sho an 

ing Mysteries, The History of Mystery, Ghost Stories, the Berrys wake up te the Opporumities a 
Detective Stories, The Real Detective and His Work, | hand. Do not shun the commonplace sur- 
Deductions Used in Everyday Life, The Real Sherlock roundings. Cultivate the homely atmos- 


Holmes, The Search for Clues, The Murder Theme, her i el : = as 1 

The Robbery Theme, The Mysterious Disappearance, phere, saturate yourseil in the humble en- 

The Victim, The Criminal, The Suspects, Circum- vironment of Kankakee, Paducah, or Osh- 

stantial Evidence, Constructing the Plot, Maintaining kosh, and thank the powers that be that you 

Suspense, etc., etc. sve ‘ . : e 
are gifted with a God-given urge to write, 


The volume is bound in a substantial, maroon- with such ferti'e soil right at your very 
colored cloth binding, gold lettered, and will make a 2 c " © SOl "e at your ver} 
pleasing addition to your book-shelf devoted to works typewriter-tips ! 


on the technique of writing. c: s 
: . If it ever should be your fortunate lot to 
° f ° $ travel the high seas, far beyond the three- 
Price, Pos paid, 2.00 mile limit, then you will qualify, perhaps, 
to write thrilling tales about rum-runners 
and the like! But my advice is to eschew 
the nautical technique as you would the 
RITER’ T, mee . : : s 
= rena bubonic p!ague! For there is nothing more 
22 East i2th Street, Cincinnati, O. nee Bae : : a ; 
pitiable, in the writer’s estimation, than the 


eee: 5 ae Meee Se. fer ae gees writing of a sea story just teeming with 
send me a copy of “The Technique of the Mystery 
Story,” by Carolyn Wells, 


Use the coupon and order now. 


technical terms and old salt lingo by the 
worst specimen of landlubber ego! On the 
contrary, if you know your nautical voca- 
bulary, your seaman’s dialect, and can make 
the salt air fairly exude from your story, 
then by all means adhere religiously to the 
sea story, for you will be, to the editor, not 
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unlike the proverbial bolt of lightning out 
of a clear sky! 

Foreign locale is treacherous; at best. A 
certain island, or other possession, of which 
you have written a lengthy novel invoiving 
intrigue of the government under whose 
dominion the natives chafe, is too precarious 

subject. For title passes overnight in 
these foreign countries and, a certain prov- 
may have under the French flag 
ws frothing under the English 

tomorrow 

Not so with | little old Paducah or Kanka- 

There, the same old democracy goes 
nerrily onward, and you can be as certain 
t old waving tomorrow as you are 
at the. sun will rise in the East. Further- 

it has been the writer’s experience 

t the commonplace, human interest story, 
with poignant heart pangs, finds a we!come 

rket, whereas the flamboyant adventure 

goes begging—for more rejection 

\s Fred Gilman Jopp advises: “Keep 
plugging away at the characters you have 
lived with, and fought with, and made peace 
ith, and you will find that your ultimate 

ard will be acceptances of a nature that 
you for your lean years 
which will warm the 
The 


. you 
may 


glory 


compensate 
liver and onions, 
ckies of your atrophied old heart! 


checks, not the liver and onions!” 


WRITING FOR TRADE 
JOURNALS 


(Continued from page 13) 


source for such material in the 
town or city.. Lines handled in- 
hardware items, builders’ 
hardware, paints, varnishes and painters’ 
upplies, sporting goods, pottery, glass, din- 
ware and house furnishings, toys, auto- 
kitchenware, etc., etc. 


tensive 
erage 
ide general 


bile accessories, 


25 Fifth Ave., New York 


Rate: 1 cent per word on 


Haberdasher, 2 
Monthly. 
‘ceptance. 


Circulation is 75 per cent to retail dealers. 
Articles used cover all phases of retail mer- 


chandising in the clothing field, including 
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WRITERS! 

REAL SERVICE at LOWER PRICES. Every 


manuscript proof read. Fully equipped to handle 
all sized jobs. Prices on request. 


M. E. FOOTE 
1008 Seventeenth St., Rock Island, Ill. 

















THE WINNING PUNCH! 
Put it over by submitting your manuscript neatly 
and carefully prepared. I offer a quick, efficient 
typewriting service at 50c per 1,000 words. Com- 
petent critical reading gratis when requested, 


E. L. HAIGH 


191 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 





MIDWEST WRITERS’ SERVICE CO. 
Box 826 ws Kansas City, Mo. 

is always ready when you want your manuscripts 

Send us your next story if you want quick, 


efficient service. We will make minor corrections 
and furnish one carbon copy for 50c per 1000 words. 





copied. 








WRITERS 
clean-cut manuscript enhances the value 
of your story. Let specialists do your typing. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Prices on request. 
JULIA C. MECONNAHEY 
Authors’ Representative 


Cary, N. C. 


A neat, 


Box 87, 





TO THOSE WHO WRITE 


To introduce my work will type first 1000 words 
of your manuscript FREE. Expert work done 
at reasonab le prices. Prompt service. A trial 
will convince you. 


WRITERS’ TYPING STUDIO 
4038-a DeTonty Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
SERVICE ‘LO AU LHORS 

’ @ your manuscripts; guar- 
Let me ty anteed work by a profes- 
sional authors’ typist; also revising, 
criticising and marketing. 

AUTHORS’ TYPING SERVICE 
Box 74, Floris, Iowa 














HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 
offers 
A COMPLETE PHOTOPLAY 
SYNOPSIS 
in Facsimile 


Just as it was Bought and Produced 
with Mary Miles Minter 


ONE DOLLAR 
(While they last) 
HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 
c/o Lambs Club, 
2345 Broadway, New York City 
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PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 


The American Journal of Photography. 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire. 


AN INTERESTING, PRACTICAL IL- 
LUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR 
THE PHOTOGRAPHER 


Photo-Era Magazine publishes interesting illus- 
trated articles describing the beauty-spots of the 
world, and how to photograph them, Its articles, 
illustrations, editorials, typographical excellence, and 
high literary and pictorial standards are features 
that have won universal approval. It conducts three 
monthly prize-contests, one for advanced workers, 
one for beginners and one for the best print-criticism. 
Its monthly digest of photo-technical facts, answers 
to queries, and its department headed “Our Illus- 
trations,”’ which describes how all the pictures in the 
magazine were made, are well worth reading. Other 
interesting features are the news events, London Let- 
ter, review of new books, and patents issued. The 
whole tone of the magazine is one of encouragement 
and uplift. Its editors are glad to help any reader 
solve his photographic problems. Send for a samp! 
copy, it is yours for the asking. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: 


$2.50 PER YEAR; CANADIAN, $2.85; 
Foreign, $3.25; 


SINGLE COPY, 25 CENTS. 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S. A. 

















Earn Money With 
Your Typewriter 
Can you type a manuscript accurately 
and neatly? 

There are many authors who are 
constantly paying to have their manu- 
scripts typed; but the work must be 
done with promptness and care. <A 
knowledge of correct spelling and punc- 
tuation is another asset, for no author 
wants his or her manuscript to come 
back with numerous typographical errors, 
misspelled words and poorly punctuated. 

YOUR OPPORTUNITY 

If you are an experienced typist and 
have several hours of leisure to devote 
to this work, it is an opportunity worth 
trying—a one or two-inch ad in THE 
WRITER’S DIGEST. 

Write for advertising rate card and 

full details. 


J. B. Edwards, Advertising Manager 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 


Desk V 
22 E. 12th St. Cincinnati, O. 

















men’s furnishings, shoes, hats, clothing, 
etc. The magazine is a fairly large one, and 
uses many special articles in each issue, usu- 
ally with photographs and other illustrations 
concerning the text matter of the story, 
Length of articles is what the subject may 
merit, but as with most other trade maga- 
zines, the shorter the better. Suggested 
topics for merchandising stories that would 
probably prove acceptable if worthwhile 
and briefly written would include plans, 
ideas and methods clothing merchants have 
used to increase sales, better efficiency of 
salesmen, decrease the overhead costs, im- 
prove buying, increase the value of adver- 
tising, etc.; descriptions of successful 
clothing and furnishing stores or depart- 
ments, telling how and why the success was 
made; articles on stock arrangement, con- 
servation of floor space, attracting the trade 
of juveniles, etc.; interviews with really 
successful clothing or furnishing salesmen, 
telling how they have made a success; ar- 
ticles on suggestive selling as actually prac- 
ticed in retail clothing stores, etc., etc. 


Hardware Retailer, 130 East Washing- 
ton St., Indianapolis, Ind. Monthly. Rate: 
1 cent per word on acceptance. 

This is the official publication of the Na- 
tional Hardware Association, and circula- 
tion is almost entirely confined to retail 
hardware dealers. Therefore, practically 
all articles published pertain to some phase 
of retail hardware selling, covering all of its 
various branches. With the exception of 
the fact that articles are generally longer 
than those in Good Hardware, substantially 
the same type of material is used. There- 
fore, as to the editorial requirements of the 
Hardware Retailer, see the information 
listed under Good Hardware above. ‘The 
Hardware Retailer was, for a number of 
years, published at Argos, Ind., under the 
name of the National Hardware Bulletin. 
Many photographs are used in each issue. 


(To be continued) 





The fussy individual gets the least done. 





You can not stand with favor in the light 
if your deeds are dark. 














Ling, 


=“ 1 | Good Photoplays Are In Demand 








ions 
ory Have you ever wondered why the motion picture producers keep on going back 
i to the old writers for so many stories? The reason is—they can’t get enough good 
may ones by present-day writers. The demand is bigger than the supply—therefore the 
1ga- producers have to fall back upon the old classics for their material. But—this mine is 
sted fast being exhausted, and it is up to the new writers of America to keep the studios 
1 supplied. Already every manuscript that comes to the scenario editor is being assayed 
wuld by experts, to discover, if possible, a genius. 
hile 
= “Tdeal” C in Ph lay Writi 
ae The “Idea ourse in Photoplay Writing. 
of ; . 

has been prepared especi- at the bottom and tells 
1m- ally to train new men and READ WHAT SOME OF OUR you in an easy way just 
er- women to meet this de- STUDENTS SAY what it is that goes to 
: and. There is an old “It’s worth the money, as good as others make up a story. It shows 
ful ; that I have seen priced at several times ss ° 4 

saying that every man has yours.”—L. C you how to isolate a theme 
irt- at least one story in him; “I was certainly glad to see THE ‘IDEAL’ from a group of incidents, 
vas every man has a lot of tag Bd Se a eee and then how to build 
on stories in -him—if he can five other courses, but this is the most sensi- those incidents up around 

only get them out. The 3 MN. Washington D. ; visa ae this theme into a plot, then 
de “Ideal” Course tells you “One of the best Courses I have found on adding a pinch of action and 


the ma*ket. Worth many times the price.’’-— suspense and surprise to 
1. f i s 


ho . 2 = 
how to get them out—and Se ae ) 
these other ingredients. 


down on paper. It begins 


The Real Way is the “Ideal’’ Way 


ause you can understand it—because it twenty big Lessons—Lessons so very com- 
written for the man and woman without plete that after reading them you can 
revious training; because it is prepared select your theme all by yourself. And, 
by people who have been through the mill — by following the Course-through from start 
nd therefore know how to.make you know to finish, write a complete photoplay. Then, to 
t they know. finish it off with, you can follow the instruc- 
The “Ideal” Course is made up of __ tions in the concluding Lesson and—sell it! 














anna” GR a Special Combination Offer—If 
PLAY WRITING Accepted At Once 
SS as The regular price of the “IDEAL” COURSE IN 
NLnauer LP ae PHOTOPLAY WRITING is $5.00, but if this special 
Ne UREN ee. nee NOnrerreee offer is accepted at once we are going to include a 


Photoplay 3 ; bal “ > peeares,- TER ee 
First Renuisiie of the Witter year’s subscription to THE WRITER’S DIGEST. 
i iu : . a 
: a . Wee} . If you are already a subscriber, it simply means that 
I Theme and the Basic Idea. ’ . 3 
we will extend your subscription for one year from 


gz Material for the Story. A ~ 
tnaw ok present date of expiration. 


"I Sealine: WRITER'S DIGEST 


ynopsis 22 East 12th St. Cincinnati, O. 


the S y eal, » , 
Sas non a iis MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
of uspense a . ° 
. Seer en . The Writer’s Digest, 
Human Interest, Heart Interest, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 
ind Punch, I enclose (P. O. Order or personal check) for $5.00, for which 
Development of By-Plots. send to me by return mail your JEAL” COURSE IN PHO- 
Introducing Characters by Ac- TOPLAY WRITING, and § enter | my subscription to THE 
tior : 4 | extend § 

z én i - LITER’S JIGEST f 1 ar. 
Making the Trial Synopsis. WRITER'S I EST for one year 
Importance of the Opening Para- 
graph 
Value of a Distinct Title. 

How to Prepare Your Manu- per een 
scripts. 
20. A Complete Sample Synopsis. 


and State. 























ing,’* Randal 
menin the 
d boat. “I'll s 
here and when you get to 
San Francisco ask Cappy 
Ricks to send a tug out te 
look for me.”* 


Peter B. Kyne, famou: 
author, writing on his 
Remington Portable. 


i ae 


“IT’S A REAL TYPEWRITER” 


HE Remington Portable has 

won the endorsement of Peter 
B. Kyne, just as it has won the en- 
dorsement of prominent people the 
world over—by its outstanding 
superiority. 

Many present owners, like Mr. 
Kyne, have operated other type- 
writers. In the Remington Portable 
they have found a compact machine 
which meets every requirement, 
built to do beautiful work, and pos- 
sessing every feature common to 


the big machine, even to the four- 
row standard keyboard. 

Why should youcontinue to write 
in the old-fashioned, slow, tedious 
long-hand, when with a Remington 
Portable you can turn out a beauti- 
fully clear and legible printed page, 
with far less time and effort? Sold 
by all Remington branches, and 
over 5,000 dealers, Easy terms. 

Illustrated ‘*For You— For 
Everybody’’ will be sent upon re- 
quest. Address Department 24 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
374 Broadway, New York City 


Remington Portable 


THE RECOGNIZED LEADER-—-IN SALES AND POPULARITY 





